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THE GIRARD HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA. 

We have before taken occasion to remark that 
in nothing does our country show its growing 
prosperity and increasing excellence of public 
conveniences than in its hotels. Nearly every 
city in this Union boasts of its first class hotel, 
which, though devoted to the accommodation of 
the public, is yet equal to a European palace. 
Our artist has given us below a capital picture 
of the new Girard House, Philadelphia, which is 
another addition to the class of hotels to which 
we have referred. Messrs. Presbury & Billings, 
the very enterprising pro prietors of this princely 


establishment, deserve more than a passing com- 
mendation for their spirit and liberality in add- 
ing this superb attraction to the city ; they deserve 
and must have the liberal and lasting aid and 
encouragement of every citizen and friend to the 
success and interests of Philadelphia. The halls 
of entrance, both public and private, are large 
and elegant in design; the vestibule and other 
doors enriched with gorgeous stained glass; the 
walls highly ornamented, and the floors laid in 
encaustic tile-work. From a private entrance, 
you pass through acosey Reception Room, taste- 
fully furnished, and enter a suite of four apart- 


ments, appropriated as Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. 
Here expense has been literally showered on the 
furniture and decorations. The floors are cov- 
ered with painted velvet carpets, that echo no 
foot-fall ; the curtains, yellow satin damask, re- 
lieved by rich lace hangings, and the most cost- 
ly trimmings; sofas, lounges, etageres, tables, 
&e., rosewood, inlaid; the sofas, &c., seated and 
backed with yellow satin, the chairs entire gilt, 
and yellow satin. The walls, from which gigan- 
tic mirrors blaze and multiply on every side, are 
decorated, and each parlor furnished with a 
massive chandelier of new style. We have not 


room to go into a detailed account of the divisions 
of this splendid hotel, but will add, that the 
mental force of the establishment comprises 
Messrs. Presbury, of the late St. Charles, New 
Orleans, and Billings, of the Irving, New York, 
proprietors; Mr. J. Sykes, Jr., of St. Louis, 
book-keeper; Mr. A. Chadwick, of New York, 
clerk ; Patrick Ward, late of U. S. Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, caterer; and A. B. Darling, late of 
Revere House, Boston, steward. In fine, this 
establishment, for beauty and effectiveness of 
arrangement, for comfort and convenience, is 
fully equal to any in the country. 
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CHAPTER 

“Loves you!” exclaimed Henri, disdainfully. | 

“ Ay, son of nobody, I had it from her own 
lips,” returned Lesage, with a sneer. 

“I believe you uttera falsehood. You might 
reiterate that a thousand times, and I would not 
credit the tale,” replied Henri. 

The captain was now thoroughly aroused. 

“ The governor's ward would not link her des- 
tiny with a condemned felon, without name and 
without parentage. Perhaps you never thought 
of this; but she has, and so has the governor. 
No! no!” continued the captain, with a mock- 
ing laugh, “Helen Lerowe, the fairest maiden in 
Louisiana, will never wed the son of nobody.” 

The nerves of the Rover could bear no more. 
Before the captain had anticipated the move- 
ment enough to draw his sword, he had sprung 
towards him and struck him down with his 
clenched hand, and spurned him with his foot. 
Stung to madness by the punishment, Lesage 
recovered his feet as quickly as possible, and 
made furious passes at Henri with his sword ; 
but the latter parried them with his tomahawk, 
which he wielded with a dexterity only acquired 
by long association with the Indians. In a mo- 
ment the captain’s weapon was broken at the 
hilt. 

“J will not cheat the hangman,” said Henri, 
as Lesage stood disarmed before him, and at his 
mercy. “I will leave you to a punishment far 
greater than any I can now inflict; for it is not 
impious to believe, that Heaven has already 
marked you for a fearful doom. Go, and re- 
member that I shall ever be upon your track, to 
detect your villanies and expose your wicked- 
ness.” 

With these words Henri walked away. He 
had gone but a few paces when he heard the re- 
port of a pistol, and a ball whistled by his head. 
He turned quickly towards the spot where he 
had left Lesage, and saw him running as fast as 
he was able. The Rover levelled his rifle, but 
changed his mind, and did not fire. 

“Not now,” he said to himself, “not now. 
Let me wait till my innocence is established, and 
then I shall see him sinking to his proper place.” 


“Tt would be a waste of powder and ball,” 


said a voice. Henri looked towards the speaker 
and beheld a man in the prime of life, and wear- 
ing the garb of a forester. 

“You have done well to spare him, young 
man!” he added. “The measure of his wick- 
edness is not yet full. Let him go on for a short 
time longer, and his career of crime will be 
consummated.” 

“ You know Lesage, then ?” said Henri, aston- 
ished at what he heard. 

“J know him well. I have observed him 
long, and when other eyes failed to detect his 
villanies. The day of his triumph is well nigh 
spent; the night of his disgrace and ignominy 
approaches. I have heard of the abduction of 
the maidens. I am well assured that you had no 
agency in it; neither had Pierre Moran.” 

“Tt would seem that you know me also?” re- 
plied the Rover. 

“ Believe me, Monsieur Delcroix, that there 
are but few I do not know in the French colony,” 
answered the stranger, whom the reader will 
recognize as Boisbriant, the secret agent of de 
Bienville. 

“Should I be deemed impertinent were I to 
ask with whom I am conversing ?” asked our 
hero, much interested in the stranger. 

“Tam one who flits silently from place to 


place ; one who is known by many names, and 


familiar with many disguises; one who sces 
much, and is little seen, and who knows much 
and is little known,” replied Boisbriant. 

“You are the secret agent of de Bienville,” 
said Henri, with a smile. 

“Tiow knew you, young man, that he had a 
secret agent ?” asked Boisbriant. 

“ By the merest accident I have arrived at that 


knowledge ; but from a source that never did and 
| never will betray you or your plans,” returned 


the Rover. 

“J have scen de Bienville, and I have read the 
writing you sent him. You stated the truth and 
nothing more,” added Boisbriant. 

“I thank you for your good opinion. It pro- 
duces a thrill of unspeakable pleasure to hear 
one, who has had an opportunity of knowing the 
truth, speak in my favor!” exclaimed Henri, in 
a gratified tone. 

“JT have declared your innocence in the pres- 
ence of the governor; but I fear the abduction 
of the maidens, and the fact that a note pur- 
porting to be from you was found, has seriously 
shaken his faith in your integrity,” added the 
agent. 

“ Alas, my friend, I seem destined to be con- 
tinually misunderstood,” rejoined Henri. 

“You now propose, doubtless, to go on the 
trail and rescue the maidens. Iwill not attempt 
to dissuade you from the undertaking, for it is 
praiseworthy and right. But you may safely 
reckon me among your friends. While you are 
gone, I shall not be idle. While I serve my 
king and country, I will also serve you. Lesage 
will be closely watched. Let him do what he 
may, there will be eyes ever upon him. No 
matter if I am far away, there will still be those 
near ever observant of his actions. I have some 
power, young man, and it shall be used in your 
favor wher opportunity offers. The slave al- 
luded to in your missive shall be arrested, to- 
gether with several others. This step, I am in 
hopes, will hold the rebellion among the blacks 
in check, and dampen the ardor of Red-Shoe.” 

“ The Chickasaws and Choctaws will soon be 
involved in a sanguinary war,” replied Henri. 
“At least, judging from present appearances, 
such must be the result, which will defer any 
hostile movement on the part of the Chickasaws 
for some time, and this will be favorable to the 
safety of the colony.” 

“You are right, and you will have ample time 
to rescue the maidens, or at least to learn what 
their fate may have been, before the blow is 
struck. The colony will then need the aid of 
your arm and influence, and I doubt not it will 
have both.” 

“It shall; and if my life is needed to seal my 
love for my country, it shall be freely given,” 
said Henri, earnestly. 

“ We must part now,” added Boisbriant, “ but 
we shall meet again ; yea, more than once, and 
in places and under circumstances when least 
expected, perhaps. Bear up under adversity 
like aman; keep a bold heart in your bosom, 
and present a bold front to your enemies. Per- 
severance and virtue must triumph at last over 

all obstacles.” 

“ Before we part,” said the Rover, earnestly, 
“may I ask if we have often met before ; if ever, 
where, and when ?” 

“ All in good time; it matters not now. Lin- 
ger no longer here. Remember that your Helen 
is in captivity, and torn from you by the arts of 
a villain. Follow her captors like a tireless 
hound. Pursue them with the cunning of a ser- 
pent, and a perseverance no toil can discourage, 
and no danger appal.” 


With these words Boisbriant waved his hand 
and walked away, and in a few seconds was out 
of sight. 

The Rover hastened back to the spot where 
he had left Pierre. When he reached the mar- 
gin of the river, he saw a canoe containing four 
persons approaching from the direction of New 
Orleans. Before it touched the shore, Henri 
recognized Madame Mablois, La Gloricuse, Ette 
Actal, and Ridelle. 

“Tam indeed happy to see you, Madame Ma- 
blois !” exclaimed the Rover, warmly embracing 
the Frenchwoman. “ And you, also, fair daugh- 
ter of the Sun,” he added, extending his hand 
to the princess. 

“ My dear Henri,” said Madame Mablois, “I 
have suffered much on your account: but I thank 
Heaven that I see you at liberty, and out of im- 
mediate danger.” 

“ And I must not forget to thank you and the 
princess for the liberty I enjoy. Itis to you that 
I am indebted for my freedom, as well as to the 
two gallant hearts who were the direct agents in 
my escape.” 

Madame Mablois took Henri by the arm and 
drew him gently from his companions. 

“You have known me from your child- 
hood, Henri,” she said with feeling, “and you 
know that I cherish for you a mother’s regard. 
I know whither you are now going. For my 
sake be careful of your own safety. Do not ex- 
pose yourself to unnecessary danger.” 

“ And why should I cling to life avith such 
tenacity ?” he answered. “Has existence been 
so precious to me hitherto that I should wish to 
preserve it so carefully. Were I like many oth- 
ers, it might be different. Remember, dear Ma- 
dame Mablois—you who have supplied the place 
of a mother to me with such fidelity—that I am 
a nameless youth. Iam called Henri Delcroix ; 
but why I was thus named, I know not. Upon 
this subject Iam daily growing more sensitive. 
It gives me pain to reflect upon what I may pos- 
sibly be. Is it not in your power, my more than 
friend, to clear up this mystery ? I feel that it is ; 
and I do most earnestly entreat of you to tell 
me the worst. Anything is better than this un- 
certainty ; even an humiliating truth is prefera- 
ble to suspense so painful.” 

“Wait yet a little longer, Henri. If I know 
aught of your parentage, rest assured that I keep 
it from you for the best of reasons. You know 
me too well to imagine that I would withhold 
any intelligence which would be for your inter- 
est. Try and feel that I am acting like a rea- 
sonable and discreet friend, and anxious to make 
you happy, and better your condition in life. 
This much I will say; you need not be ashamed 
of the blood that circulates in your veins; it 
would not disgrace a prince. “Have faith in 
Heaven's justice, and in me. The night of your 
sorrow is passing, and the sun of your prosperity 
and happiness is already rising; even now it 
trembles on the eastern verge.” 

Mablois paused. Her bosom swelled with 
pride. She grasped the Rover's arm, and spoke 
with thrilling earnestness. 

“Henri, you are not what you may have 
thought yourself to be. No,no! You will yet 
be ranked with the best blood of the land. Your 
proud and lofty spirit will yet rise to its proper 
place. As the sun of Lesage goes down, yours 
will go up towards the zenith. Be not despond- 
ing. In your attempts to save the fair and be- 
loved Helen from the fate to which a villain has 
doomed her, I again repeat be careful of your 
own life ; for you must live to triumph over all 
your enemies. Yes, you must, and I feel and 
know that you will.” 

“Your words, dearest madame, inspire me 
with a new hope. My pulses beat with a new 
life, my blood flows with a more genial warmth. 
Henceforth I will struggle manfully with my 
fate. I will try to be all that you can wish. 
Fear not for me. All will be well.” 

“ Nobly spoken, my brave boy. Now my heart 
beats more lightly than your own. Let us re- 
turn to our friends ; they wait for us.” 

While Mablois was speaking, the sound of 
horses’ feet were heard, and in a moment twelve 
mounted warriors made their appearance. 

Henri and Pierre grasped their weapons, but 
relinquished them again when they perceived 
that the new comers were a party of Natchez 
warriors. 

“ What means this, La Gloricuse ?” asked the 
Rover. 

“ Those are some of our bravest warriors that 
TI sent for two days ago. Ifthe White Rover 


wants them, they are ready to go on the trail, 
and fight his enemies,” replied the princess 

“This is kind, noble, generous La Glorieuse. 
Tam indeed grateful. 1 will consult with my 
friends in regard to the matter.” 

After some consultation with Pierre and Ri- 
delle, it was agreed that they should set forward 
without the Indians; and if nothing were heard 
from them at the expiration of several days, the 
warriors might take the trail and follow. In 
this way, being well mounted, they might over- 
take them in season to be of muchuse. Matters 
being thus arranged to the satisfaction of all 
parties, they took leave of their kind friends ; 
the renegade set them across the river in the 
birchen canoe, and they started on the trail with 
a determined zeal which no obstacles could 
daunt. 

“ Itis as I had expected,” observed the Rover; 
“the trail tends towards the Sabine river, and 
the country of the far-famed Camanches. I per- 
ceive that there is much danger and hardship 
before us. Not only shall we be obliged to con- 
tend with the subtle devices of Lesage, but to 
dare the vengeance of the most formidable of the 
red nations.” 

“Tam willing to dare dangers ten times as 
imminent,” returned Moran, tirmly. “I am re- 
solved to penetrate to the very heart of the ene- 
mies’ country in defence of innocence and 
beauty. I shudder to think of the sufferings of 
the poor girls. I cannot well restrain my im- 
patience.” 

“ Here is something,” said Lonis Ridelle to 
Henri, “ which I found beneath the cypress ; but 
I forgot to mention it before. It has been worn 
upon the dainty arm of one whose name I need 
not pronounce.” 

“Helen's bracelet!” exclaimed the Rover. 
“Give it to me, friend Ridelle. I will wear it 
next my heart until she is again restored to 
liberty.” 

Henri pressed the golden band to his lips, and 
then placed it carefully in his bosom. 


” 


“And here is something,” observed Pierre, 
picking a small glove from the ground, “ which 
you will recognize, Monsieur Ridelle. It has 
been worn upon the dear hand of Adelaide, and 
I solemnly protest that it shall never leave my 
possession until I restore it unto its rightful 
owner.” 

“With allies like you, I can scarcely fail to 
recover my lost darling,’ 
tion. 

The trail being fresh, the foresters had little 
or no difficulty in following it. When the 
shadows of night fell again, they were many 
miles from New Orleans, in the boundless wil- 
derness, known but little. save to Indian feet. 

“Tam an old forester,’ remarked the father 
of Adelaide, “and my better judgment tells me 
that we must halt and rest. If we exert ourselves 


said Louis, with emo- 


too much to-day, we shall be less able to dis- 
charge the dutics of the morrow. We must not 
forget that a long journey is before us, and that 
ours is a task that cannot be accomplished in 
twenty-four hours.” 

“You are right,” replied Pierre, “though I 
fecl as if my limbs would never tire, and my 
strength never fail. But reason admonishes me 
that we must act like men, and not like children, 


I will go and shoot a deer while you kindle a 
fire.” 

The Rover and Ridelle had soon gathered a 
pile of dry fagots. The former drew the ball 
from one barrel of his rifle, and ignited the com- 
bustible material by burning some powder in the 
lock. The pile was soon ina blaze, and the bright 
flames went hissing and darting up into the 
skies. At that time game abounded in that part 
of the country, for the flowing stream of civiliza- 
tion had not then turned its powerful current in 
that dircetion. 

Before the expiration of half an hour, the 
hunter had returned with the most delicate por- 
tions of a fat buck upon his shoulders. It was 
roasted at the roaring fire, and eaten in silence— 
as a duty, and not as a pleasure. 

“Being the oldest of the party,” said Ridelle, 
“though perhaps not the wisest and most expe- 
rienced, I hope to be pardoned for making a few 
suggestions for the general safety, and for the 
success of our undertaking. I think it advisable 
that one of us should ever be on the watch, 
while the other two sleep. It seems to me that 
we should commit a great and fatal error if we 
all slept at once.” 

“ Your advice is timely, excellent,” replied the 
Rover. “I feel that we must indeed exercise a 
ceaseless vigilance—a sleepless watchfulness, in 
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thus penetrating to the heart of an encmy’s 
country.” 

After some further conversation upon the sub- 
ject, it was unanimously resolved that they 
should watch by turns, during the night, until 
their undertaking was brought to a successful 
or an unsuccessful close. Henri and Pierre in- 
sisted upon discharging this necessary duty un- 
assisted; but to this proposition Ridelle would 
by no means agree. 

"These preliminaries being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, Ridelle and Pierre laid down in their 
blankets. The White Rover, withdrawing afew 
paces from the fire, with his rifle in his hand, 
kept tireless watch over his companions. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE DISINTERESTED HERO—AN ATTEMPT TO 
ESCAPE. 

Wir the consent of the gentle reader, we 
will now follow the fortunes of the captive 
maidens. 

It was the night of the third day of their 
weary pilgrimage towards the country of the 
Camanches. The mesdemoiselles were alone in 
a small lodge, which had been prepared for 
them nightly, while the Indians kept watch 
without. 

“Jt seems strange to me,” said Helen, “ that 
we have been treated with so little rigor during 
our captivity. The savages are not wont to ex- 
hibit so much humanity. We have been per- 
mitted to rest for the greater portion of two 
nights. A lodge has been erected for us, and 
we have had the satisfaction of being entirely 
alone during the time allowed us for sleep. Now 
there is certainly something unaccountable in 
all this.” 

“T have thought of the subject more than 
once,” replied Adelaide, “and it still remains 
unexplained.” 

“ Would it be unreasonable to suppose that 
Lesage had something to do with this transac- 
tion ?” asked Helen, seriously. 

“ You reiterate my own thoughts, Helen,” re- 
turned Adelaide. “Perhaps I wrong the cap- 
tain, but it does seem to me that my suspicions 
are not without foundation. It is very certain 
that Henri and Pierre have had no agency in 
our misfortunes.” 

“T have not thought ill of them for a moment,” 
responded Helen. 

“ Our treatment is far too gentle,’ resumed 
Adelaide, “to correspond with my ideas of In- 
dian character. I fear that they are but the 
agents of other minds.” 

“Then may we shudder at the fate before us,” 
said Mademoiselle Helen. 
times moved to mercy, but there are those who 


“ Savages are some- 


show none.” 

Both of the mesdemoiselles paused, and were 
occupied with their own gloomy thoughts. 

Some deerskins, sewed together with thongs, 
hung up before the entrance to the lodge. They 
were put gently aside at that moment, and a 
painted visage became visible. While with his 
left hand the intruder held aside the skins, he 
motioned them to silence with his right. The 
girls drew back in alarm. The intruder stepped 
into the lodge, and the skins fell back again, 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, in a whisper, 
and in the purest French. “Tam your friend— 
I have come to save you, or perish in the 
attempt.” 

“If you have indeed come to save us, we owe 
you a deep debt of gratitude,” said Helen. 

“Hush, mademoiselle !” continued the stran- 
ger. “A single word spoken above a whisper 
may cost me my life. The red fiends are sleep- 
ing on all sides of us. I have literally stepped 
over their bodies for the purpose of speaking a 
single word to you. Be discreet, mesdemoiselles, 
I entreat of you.” 

The interior of the lodge was quite dark. 
The stranger's face could not be distinctly seen, 
and it was with difficulty that his low-whispered 
words could be heard and understood. But 
when he spoke of the danger he had incurred for 
their sakes, and expressed a determination to 
save them, they began to feel that a ray of light 
had at length fallen upon their darkened way. 

The stranger drew nearer, and laid his finger 
gently, yet warningly, upon Adelaide’s arm, and 
resumed, in the same suppressed whispers : 

“Thave hovered near you for two days—wit- 
nessed your sufferings—your danger—your he- 
roic fortitude, and have sworn to save you. 
But your savage captors are continually on the 
alert. I have watched daily and nightly for an 
opportunity to speak to you—to bid you not 


despair—but to bear up yet a little longer under 
your sufferings, while L can plan and effect your 
escape. To-night—in this disguise, in order not 
to excite immediate suspicions, providing I 
should be seen—I have braved all the peril of 
the step, for the purpose of breathing to you, 
dear mesdemoiselle, a word of hope. I have 
watched until your captors slept, and have step- 
ped over their sleeping forms to enter this lodge.” 

“A thousand heartfelt thanks,” said Helen. 
“ And let me ask if you can tell us the object 
which the Indians have in view, and what our 
fate is likely to be, providing we do not escape ?” 

The stranger sighed. 

“Do not ask me, fairmaidens. My soul turns 
instinctively and with horror from the contem- 
plation of that subject.” 

“If you know or can form any reasonable 
conjectures upon the subject, I implore you to 
speak unreservedly,” replicd Helen. 

“It would seem,” whispered the stranger, 
“that some of the French settlers at Natchito- 
ches have stolen two Indian maidens of uncom- 
mon beauty, and treated them with great indig- 
nity. I will not shock your ears with the details 
of the brutal outrage; but suffice it that when 
after the lapse of a few weeks, one of the girls 
escaped, and presented herself, shamed and de- 
graded, before her people, and related the story 
of her humiliation, the Camanches vowed ven- 
geance upon the French. After knowing these 
facts, you may justly suppose that your capture 
is an act of retaliation.” 

“The saints preserve us from such a fate!” 
exclaimed Helen, with a shudder of horror. 

“Most fervently I respond to the prayer,” 
continued the intrepid stranger. “As far as I 
am concerned, I need no further incentive to 
action than that inspired by your sufferings, 
your youth, beauty, and heroism.” 

“But could you not aid us more effectually by 
returning to New Orleans? You would have 
only to repeat the story of our captivity in order 
to raise the means of our deliverance. The gov- 
ernor would put you at the head of five hundred 
men, if need be, to follow us into the Indian 
country ; men who would fight bravely, nor fear 
hardship.” 

“You forget, fair mademoiselle,” rejoined the 
unknown, “that the Camanches are as numerous 
as the leaves upon the trees. They can bring 
five thousand warriors into the field, yea, more 
than that number. What then would a few sol- 
diers, unacquainted with wood-craft, do in the 
centre of such a powerful nation? Reflect, mad- 
emoiselle.” 

“ There is much reason in your statements, I 
confess, monsicur,” replied Helen. 

“ Your only hope of rescue,” resumed the un- 
known, “must be placed in the daring and cun- 
ning of some practised woodsman, who can fol- 
low a trail, and is perfectly conversant with In- 
dian habits. Cunning can effect more for you 
than strength; yes, more than the governor's 
whole army. One thing more I must speak of 
in connection with this subject. To-night I saw 
the Indians preparing buffalo skins to wrap 
about the horses’ feet to render the trail imper- 
ceptible, and bafile pursuit. With the precau- 
tions which they will undoubtedly take, it will 
defy the ingenuity of the keenest woodsman to 
trace you further. Were I to go back to New 
Orleans, even I, experienced as I am in Indian 
arts, might fail to follow you further than here. 
Remember that daily and nightly, during your 
weary pilgrimage, there is one friendly heart 
near you, laying plans for your deliverance. I 
shall follow you untiringly, and rely upon it, I 
will leave a trail that others can follow, and that 
your friends will not fail to discover. So you 
see, mesdemoiselles, that I shall be able to serve 
But I tarry toolong. I will 
attempt to visit you to-morrow night in this 
manner, when we will try and devise some means 
for youresecape. Hark! I thought I heard an 
Indian stirring without. This interview has al- 
ready been protracted to a dangerous length. 
Adicu—fair captive—adicu.” 

Helen followed him mechanically to the door 
of the lodge, raised the skins and looked out 
after him, and saw him glide along with breath- 
less silence. The unconscious figures of several 
Camanches were asleep upon the ground in front 
of the lodge. She saw him pause, look cau- 
tiously around upon the sleepers, and then actu- 
ally step over their bodies and walk silently and 
swiftly away. Ilis person was soon hidden from 
view by the trees. Helen still gazed after him, 
while her heart was agitated by various emo- 
tions; but she saw only the wild-wood scenery, 
the long, sombre shadows of the trees, the pale 


you in some way. 


moon, the twinkling stars, the blue skies, and 
the sleeping figures. 

She let the skins fall back to their place, and 
stole back to the side of Adelaide, who had not 
moved from her seat. 

“ What are you thinking of ? 
and silent ¢” 


Why so gloomy 
asked Helen, embracing her com- 
panion, tenderly. 

“Iam thinking of many, many things, sweet 
friend, and I scarcely know what makes me se 
sad. Have you forgotten the stranger's story of 
the Indian maidens ¢” said Adelaide, in reply. 

Helen was silent, but her fair person was con- 
vulsed wth horror; and her companion was 
conscious of the nervous tremors that shook her 
frame :.t the mention of the Indian girls. 

“ Adelaide,” she said, recovering herself, “ why 
is not this the hour of escape! The savages are 
sleeping soundly. No watchful eyes save our 
Heavenly Father’s are upon us. Why can we 
notleave this lodge and glide cautiously away 
in the deep, wild, forest, even as that stranger 
has done? What more favorable opportunity 
than this ?” 

“Your words are reasonable. 
replied Adelaide, arising hastily. 

“A singular thought occurs to me, Adelaide! 


Let us fly,” 


Why did not this generous, self-sacrificing, and 
fearless stranger urge us to fly with him imme- 
diately, and not have waited for a more favor- 
able opportunity Does this not strike you as 
being very extraordinary ¢” 

“It does; but perhaps he waits for some friends 
to join him, or has some more safe and feasible 
plan of escape in his mind,” answered Mademoi- 
selle Adelaide. 

“ The explanation you offer is plausible, but 
does not wholly satisfy me. Dear friend, shall 
we indeed attempt to escape while our captors 
are sleeping ?” said Helen. 

Adelaide put aside The deerskins and looked 
anxiously forth. The red men were still locked 
in slumber. 

“T think we might venture to try,” she replied, 
stepping back to the side of Helen. “ We can 
but fail, and I know we cannot render our con- 
dition more deplorable. My mind is full of 
vague and fearful suspicions, also, that I have 
not yet expressed. I feel more than ever anxious 
to escape from these savage beings, if it be only 
to perish in the wilderness, of hunger, and thirst, 
and weariness. Is not any death preferable to 
that fate which is in reserve for us. They may 
follow us, it is true, but we are light of foot, and 
we can fly along without scarcely bending down 
the grass, or disturbing the leaves. And then 
we can take precautions that will defy them to 
trace a trail so faint as that we will leave, in our 


flight. We will seek out the most impassable 
places. We will pursue our way along the ranges 


of hills, where the soil is hard and unyielding to 
steps like ours. We will not break a twig from 
the smallest bush; we will not roll a stone from 
its place; we will not displace the moss upon 
the knolls, nor the sticks that lie on the ground. 
In flying from a fate so dreadful, we shall leave 
a way as trackless as the flight of the birds 
through the air.” 

“ Even so, Adelaide. God will not abandon 
us in the hour of trial,” responded Helen. “ He 


will strengthen our limbs when they falter. He 


will fortify our hearts with courage when about 
to despair. He will feed us when we are hungry, 
and give us water when we are sinking with 
thirst. He clothes the lilies; He cares for the 
birds; He watches over the innocent. I am 
ready. Let us walk forth softly as shadows, and 
if they wake not, there remains for us a chance 
for liberty.” 

“ How I tremble,” said Adelaide. “ My heart 
beats like a bird trying to escape from his cage. 
Stop an instant—let me recover myself a little. 
Now Iam calm. Lift the skins once more. Are 
they sleeping yet ?” 

“One has partly arisen,” whispered Helen, 
trembling with excitement. “ He yawns and sinks 
back again. The blessed virgin be praised! 
He relapses into sleep. Let me collect myself a 
little. Come, my dear Adelaide—step softly— 
breathe gently—be courageous—bear yourself 
firmly—now—now !” 

Helen had lifted the deerskins that covered 
the lodge door, and made one timid step for- 
ward, when one of the Camanche warriors turned 
over, moaned, uttered some incoherent words, 
arose upon his elbow, and finally to a sitting 
posture. The captives retreated precipitately 
into the lodge, and fell weeping into each other's 
arms, with emotions of bitter disappointment no 
pen can describe. In a short time Adclaide 
looked cautiously forth again. The savage had 


not resumed the recumbent position, but was 
still sitting upright. 

“We must abandon the attempt for to-night,” 
said our heroine, withasigh. “It were not best 
to make an abortive trial, for the consequences 
would be that we should be more closely watched, 
and perhaps bound at night; a precaution which 
would preclude the possibility of a future 
attempt.” 

When the first keen pangs of disappointment 
had passed (for the pangs of bafiled hope are 
indeed poignant), Helen strove by every effort 
in her power to appear outwardly calm, in order 
to revive the sinking spirits of her companion. 
She wiped away her tears, and tried to speak 
cheerfully of the future, adding, in conclusion, 
that the intrepid stranger who had visited 
them at the risk of his life, might ultimately 
effect their liberation. 

“T do not wish,” replied Mademoiselle Ade- 
laide, “ to give you needless cause of fear, but I 
will tell you that I have little confidence in this 
Stranger. Possibly it is an act of cruelty to 
make such a statement, but I am compelled by 
my anxiety to speak my thoughts freely. Had 
I full confidence in this unknown, I should not 
have been so eager to escape from our thraldom. 
He spoke in whispers, yet I am well assured 
that I have heard his voice somewhere, but 
where, I cannot now remember.” 

“Let us not wrong him, my friend, but ob- 
serve him well, if another opportunity should 
present. There were times while he was speak- 
ing when his voice seemed familiar, even to me. 
I shall try to think of him as a friend, for he 
certainly spoke feelingly. and with apparent sin- 
cerity,” answered our heroine. 

“ But there are several things to be explained 
in relation to him,” resumed Adelaide. “How 
did he arrive at a knowledge of our misfortunes ? 
Why does he feel such an interest in unknown 
maidens, that he should expose his life to save 
them? A lover,a father, or a brother might 
have ventured among the savages to rescue a 
beloved object; but, believe me, very few stran- 
gers would do so. I doubt whether this has not 
all been preconcerted, and this hero comes by 
previous agreement.” 

“OQ, Adelaide!” exclaimed Helen. “I am 
not willing to believe that such depravity exists. 
Let us not think of it. Try and sleep, that we 
may be ready for any opportunity that may be 
presented for escape.” 

The captives laid their weary limbs upon the 
rude couch prepared for them by their captors, 
and strove to compose their minds to sleep. 
Just as they had sunk into an unquiet slumber, 
they were aroused by the movements of the Ca- 
manches preparing to resume their wanderings. 
The most delicate portions of the buffalo, very 
well roasted, were set before them, of which they 
partook sparingly. 

“The Indians seem to be very busy. What 
are they doing?” asked Helen. 

“They are wrapping portions of buffalo skin 
upon the horses’ feet, in the manner predicted by 
the unknown,” returned Adelaide. 

“ An ingenious device. Let us exert ourselves 
more than ever to leave some signs to indicate 
whither our wanderings tend. I will tear my 
handkerchief into small pieces, and watch for 


opportunities to drop them as we ride forward,” 
said Helen. 

The maidens were soon ordered to mount 
The party moved on, but in a different order— 
in single file—the captives occupying the centre 
of the cavaleade. Both watched with much in- 
terest to observe the effect of the new precaution 
which had been taken, viz: that of wrapping the 
horses’ hoofs in buffalo skins. They remarked 
with much sorrow that the experiment subserved 
well the purpose of their captors, as they now 
travelled over the firmest ground they could 
find, and left but faint traces to mark the way 
they had passed over. 

Helen succeeded in dropping several pieces of 
her handkerchief without being noticed. At 
length the quick eyes of one of the Camanches 
detected the design. With true Indian address, 
he slid down nearly under his horse’s flanks, and 
picked up the piece which Helen had dropped, 
without dismounting. He shook his head stern- 
ly, and threatened her with death if she repeated 
the offence. 

Whether this menace was seriously made, or 
not, it terrified the maidens not a little, and 
they desisted from any further attempts of that 
kind at that time. 

They did not journey so rapidly as on the 
previous days, on account of the extraordinary 
precautions which they were continually obsery- 
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GLEASOWS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW SOMPANION: 


ing to baffle pursuit. On one occasion, they 
travelled several miles in the bed of a brook, the 
bottom of which was covered with small stones, 
where, of course, no trace of a horse track 
could be left. The hearts of the unfortunate 
girls grew hopeless and despairing when they 
beheld such unusual caution. They gazed into 
each other’s faces in mute and wordless grief. It 
was some relief to find themselves alone again 
when they had encamped for the night. Though 
both felt the need of rest, neither could sleep. 
Innumerable wild conjectures and undefinable 


fears kept them wakeful. Did they lose their 
consciousness for a single instant, some dreadful 
phantom suddenly arose before them and broke 
the momentary spell. Though they were in 
doubt concerning tke stranger, they could not 
banish the frightful tale he had told them con- 
cerning the Indian maidens. 

If that unpleasant subject left their minds, it 
was to give place to others quite as dreadful. 
Would the stranger visit them again that night? 
they asked over and over again. 

The eyes of both were turned towards the 
entrance of the lodge ; the deerskins were thrust 
aside gently as on the previous night; and the 
face of the unknown was revealed. The moon 
shone brightly, and her silver beams fell full up- 
on his features. During the moment of hesita- 
tion which followed, both the captives scanned 
his face with intense eagerness, and recognized 
the features of Hubert, the king’s commissary. 

But this strange discovery produced different 
emotions in the bosoms of the mesdemoiselles. 
Adelaide could with difficulty repress a cry of 
horror, while Helen experienced equal difficulty 
in repressing a cry of joy. 

“If you have recognized him,” whispered Ad- 
elaide, “ keep the secret to yourself.” 

The king’s commissary was in the lodge. 

“Mesdemoiselles,” he whispered, “gentle 
mesdemoiselles, awake; up, and let us away; 
there is not a moment to be lost!” 

Helen arose quickly from the recumbent posi- 
tion; but Adelaide with less alacrity. 

“ What do you say?” asked our heroine. 

“The moment of escape has come—up—hur- 
ry; let us fly.” 

“But how?’ asked Adelaide, in a faint and 
almost inaudible whisper. 

“The Camanches are buried in deepest slum- 
bers. We will glide from the lodge like spectres 
of the night—-silently, cautiously, breathlessly, 
and, thank God, hopefully!” replied Hubert. 

“No! no! let us stay!” whispered Adelaide 
in Helen’s ear; but Helen was too much excited 
by the prospect of immediate escape to fully 
comprehend her meaning; nor did she under- 
stand her when she bade her not divulge the se- 
cret, if she had recognized the stranger. 

She had seen the commissary many times 
with his excellency, the governor; but she knew 
nothing of his character, and now regarded him 
as the generous friend which he professed to be. 


“We are ready to go,” said Helen. “Come 
Adelaide, give me your hand—don’t tremble so 
—be firm, and the danger will soon be passed.” 

“ Silently, silently, mesdemoiselles ; follow me 
—step lightly,” said Hubert, opening the door of 
the lodge. 

Helen had grasped Adelaide’s hand and now 
drew her along after the commissary. 

“ Back, girls! back!” whispered the latter, re- 
treating with alarming precipitation to the ex- 
treme part of the lodge. 

“Go and look cautiously out,” said the com- 
missary to Helen, apparently much agitated. 

Our fair heroine obeyed, and perceived to her 
horror that one of the savages had arisen from 
the ground, and was heaping together the de- 
caying brands of the fire. . She repeated the un- 
welcome intelligence to Hubert, who seemed the 
picture of dismay. 

“ Discovery, to me, would be certain death,” 
he said; “but the consciousness that I should 
perish in the cause of youth and beauty, would 
serve to soften down the last moments of life, 
and shed a sweet and heavenly light on the 
opening scenes of the world to come. Be good 
enough to look again, mademoiselle.” 

When our heroine looked forth again, the fire, 
once more revived by the addition of fresh fuel, 
was sending up a bright flame. The Indian 
produced his pipe, refilled it slowly, lit it, and 
commenced smoking, Helen watched his move- 
ments with a fecling of anxiety and impatience 
to be appreciated only by those in a similar sit- 
uation. 

The commissary grasped the trembling hand 
of Adelaide, and assured her that all might yet 


be well—that he possibly might yet be spared to 
be instrumental in their liberation. But Ade- 
laide withdrew her hand and trembled more 
violently. 

Helen maintained her position near the door. 
The Camanche, reclining upon his elbow, with 
his feet thrust to the fire, watched the stars, and 
smoked his pipe calmly. His fixed and medita- 
tive gaze seemed to indicate that he was think- 
ing of the happy hunting grounds and the 
shadowy people who live there and pursue 
shadowy game. 

The night was beautifully serene. The moon 
never appeared to move more softly through 
the pathless skies, or to look more placidly down 
upon the earth. The stars had caught the same 
delightful mood, and shed their quiet beauty 
upon the night. No winds set the verdant leaves 
in motion, or sighed through the branches of the 
pine and sycamore. 

“ How sweet to be at liberty, and with Henri, 
at such an hour as this,” thought Helen. The 
reflection was but natural, yet by contrast it 
served to heighten her present dreariness. 

Most anxiously did she watch the savage, 
fearing lest he should possibly arise, approach 
the lodge and look in, when the life of the com- 
missary would instantly be sacrificed. She ap- 
prehended also, that others might awaken and 
follow his example, and so cut off all hope of 
Hubert and escape. For three quarters of an 
hour the Camanche enjoyed his pipe, which 
seemed an age to Helen. At length he threw 
out the puffs of smoke with less frequency, and 
with decreasing interest. The fire died away in 
the bowl of his pipe, and finally went quite out ; 
the savage closed his eyes, began to nod—roused 
up—nodded again—the pipe dropped from his 
mouth, and he fell back upon the earth com- 
pletely overpowered by sleep. 

Helen breathed more freely—watched him a 
moment longer, and then reported to the com- 
mi 
“The favorable hour has passed,” sighed Hu- 
bert. “Indians never sleep soundly after this 
time. I am forced, by dire necessity, to leave 
you till a more propitious moment. I doubt 
even, whether I can depart without raising an 
alarm. And if I should never see you-again— 
that is, should aught unfortunate befall me this 
night—remember that I have done my best to 
save you; I ask no more than this. Once more, 
sweet mesdemoiselles, adieu.” 

The commissary looked cautiously out into 
the open air—waved his hand, and the next mo- 
ment the captives were alone. 

ddenly there was a deafening cry without 
Helen sprang to the entrance of the lodge and 
looked after the commissary. She saw him run- 
ning swiftly, pursued by two tall savages; then 
she heard the report of fire-arms, saw Hubert fall, 
recover his feet and disappear in the orest, stil 
followed by the Camanches. 

“ O, Adelaide !” shricked Helen, “ he is wound- 
ed—he is down—no, he is up again—he rises, is 
lost to view in the woods !” 

“ Give yourself no uneasiness on his account, 
cried Adelaide, drawing Helen into the lodge. 

“ What if he should be slain in attempting to 
save us!” exclaimed Helen. 

“ Be calm,dear Helen. Monsieur Hubert isa 
villain,” said Adelaide, indignantly. 

“ No!” said Helen, gazing into the pale face of 
her friend in unutterable astonishment. 

“He is the friend and companion of Lesage— 
the cause of all our misfortunes,” replied Ade- 
laide. 

“QO, this is cruel, Adelaide !” exclaimed Helen. 

“Cruel indeed! My sufferings for the last 
hour you cannot imagine. Disgust, indignation 
and fear have held me in their power by turns 
during his stay. I thought that time had ceased 
to go onward, and that he would never leave 
us,” added Adelaide. 

“ Has he ever spoken to you, Adelaide ?” ask- 
ed Helen, much perplexed, 

“Often, often! He has praised my beauty— 
affirmed that he loved me—that he could not 
exist without me.” 

“And you—” 

* Rejected him with contempt, for I read his 
purpose well.” 

“ What then, Adelaide ?” 

“He had the meanness and audacity to 
threaten.” 

“ The friend of Lesage! Just Heaven! can 
this be true ?” exclaimed Helen. 

“ True as inspiration itself,” replied Adelaide, 
firmly. “J warned you, Helen, while he wag 
here,” 


“JT know you did, and I could not well com- 
prehend your meaning. But the Indians fired 
at him ; how is that?” asked our heroine. 

“ All preconcerted, no doubt, Helen. The 
Indians are evidently in his employ, and he did 
not intend that we should escape. He wishes to 
play the daring and generous hero, in order to 
make an impression in his favor.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” responded Helen. 
“JT now remember of having seen him with Le- 
sage on several occasions ; and in fact on the 
day of our abduction. The truth dawns upon 
me, Adelaide; I see the black villany of the 


whole plot.” 

After some further conversation in relation to 
their unhappy situation, the captives completely 
exhausted, both in body and mind, sank into a 
profound sleep, and obtained the most refresh- 
ing rest they experienced during their captivity. 
They resumed their journey on the following 
day in the same manner, and with the same 
precautions that had marked the preceding one. 
But Hubert did not make his appearance on 
the ensuing night; neither did he on the night 
after; which circumstance surprised the cap- 
tives not a little, and was by no means regretted. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TRAIL. 


For three days the foresters followed the trail 
without much difficulty ; but on the fourth they 
found themselves baffled. 

“A lodge was evidently erected here,” re- 
marked the Rover. “By scraping away the 
leaves carefully, with my hand, I find where the 
lodge poles were driven down.” 

“Tt is a singular instance of humanity in the 
Camanches to allow them the favor of a lodge,” 
said Pierre. 

“T think the trail tends in this direction,” ob- 
served Ridelle, as he inspected the ground closely. 
“T find here some grass bent down, and the 
ground slightly indented by horses’ feet. Here 
it goes.” 

“ Where ?” asked Pierre. 

“T have lost it again,” answered Ridelle. 

“They have covered the horses’ feet with 
skins,” said the Rover. 

Each of the party, with his face close to the 
ground, and sometimes upon their knees, applied 
themselves earnestly to the task of finding the 
trail. For two hours they were at fault. They 
at length agreed to separate and go forward in 
such directions as they felt disposed to take, 
only following the general course towards the 
country of the Camanches. When one, more 
fortunate than his companions, found the trail, 
he should immediately make the fact known to 
the others, as they were not to put a great dis- 
tance between each other. Having come to this 
mutual understanding, they proceeded to act in 
accordance with the same. 

In a few minutes our hero was alone. Well 
acquainted with Indian stratagems and habits, 
he directed his footsteps towards a long ridge of 
low hills on his right. He had gone forward but 
a short time after reaching the highlands, when 
to his joy he discovered a small object fluttering 
upon the ground. He stooped and secured it. 
It proved, as the reader has already anticipated, 
a portion of Helen’s handkerchief, which she had 
dropped to guide the steps of those who might 
attempt her rescue. It was of the finest muslin, 
and the Rover would have easily recognized it 
perhaps, even had he not seen the initials of 
the owner’s name upon it. 

We hope the indulgent reader will not be dis- 
posed to smile, when we assert that Henri press- 
ed the precious fragment to his lips ; for it was 
indeed precious to him, not only on account of 
its having been in the possession of the maiden 
dearest to his heart, but because it would serve 
to direct his footsteps towards her. 

While the Rover stood gazing at the bit of 
stuff, he heard a sound near him, and upon look- 
ing up, beheld, greatly to his astonishment, Red- 
Shoe, the Chickasaw chief. 

“Do my eyes deceive me ?” exclaimed Henri. 

“You see me, my white brother,” said Red- 
Shoe, laconically. 

“ And why have you followed us?” asked the 


” 


1 I —_ the daughter of the Sun,” replied the 
chief. “She told me what had happened to the 
pale maidens, and how the White Rover was in 
trouble, by meansof Chef Menteur. I tightened 
my belt, took my rifle, and followed the trail.” 


“Generous ehieftaint you are indeed my 
friend. I feel that I can never repay this noble 


disinterestedness,” exclaimed Henri. “And 


what of the war with the Choctaws?” he added, 
immediately. 

“ There will be no fighting with them at pres- 
ent. We shall be able to punish Chef Menteur 
before war breaks out with the Choctaws,” re- 
plied Red-Shoe. 


Henri now called loudly to his companions. 
They soon found him, much pleased to learn 
that their party had been strengthened by the 
addition of such a noble ally. By the aid of 
Red-Shoe they went forward much more rapidly, 
for he was very acute in discerning Indian signs. 
They were enabled to discover the precise spot 


where they took to the bed of the brook, and the 
place where they left it; and several fragments 
of the handkerchief which had been dropped by 
the captives, were also found. 

The day passed without any further incident 
worthy of note. At night they encamped as 
usual. Not feeling inclined to sleep, Henri left 
his comrades, and walking some fifty rods from 
the encampment, seated himself upon the trunk 
of a fallen tree, upon the summit of a small hill. 
With so many things to think of, he was soon 
lost in the mazes of hisown thoughts. We need 
not tell the reader of what he thought, for he 
will arrive at that by a natural inference. It 
may well be supposed that at that time, the 
beauties of starlight, and moonlight, had but few 
attractions for the Rover. 

The sound of horses’ feet approaching at a 
leisure pace caused him to look anxiously around. 
A single horseman was advancing ; but whether 
he was a savage or a white man, Henri at first 
was at a loss to know; nor was he fully satis- 
fied on this point until he was addressed. 

“ A timely meeting,” said the horseman. 

“We have met before, and recently, if I re- 
member rightly,” replied Henri, much more sur- 
prised than when he had been joined by Red- 
Shoe. 

“ Yes,” answered Boisbriant, dismounting. “I 
am the same you refer to, doubtless. You are 
on the trail, I perceive. What luck ?” 

“ We have followed the trail but too literally— 
done nothing else—found nothing else,” replied 
the Rover. 

“Ah, well—keep up good courage. Perse- 
verance accomplishes wonders, sometimes,” said 
Boisbriant. 

“Tam greatly astonished at this meeting,” 
returned Henri. “ May I ask what brings you 
here ?” 

“ Certainly—my horse brought me,” rejoined 
Boisbriant. 

“Very true,” said the Rover, with a smile. 
“ May I presume to ask your object in allowing 
yourself to be brought here by your horse ?” 


“ A good, a commendable one, I hope, Mon- 
sieur Delcroix,” rejoined the secret agent. “I 
feel an interest in the fate of these maidens. 
Not only do I confess a deep solicitude in regard 
to the fate of the captives, but also a strong de- 
sire to unmask as great a villain as ever walked 
upon the face of the wide earth. There are 
many other men that Lesage might deceive and 
evade, but me he can neither deceive nor evade. 
I sympathize with you, young man, in your 
sufferings.” 

“T am very, very grateful,” replied the Rover. 

“You perceive, Deleroix, that the freshness of 
youth and the fire of early manhood with me 
have passed ; from these I have glided by gra- 
dations into the maturity of life. My hairs are 
not yet plentifully sprinkled with gray, but they 
should be, for I have suffered. Look at me, 
Henri. I have also felt the happiness of recip- 
rocated love. But many years have elapsed 
since I Jast heard the voice of Irene.” 

“ You were disappointed, then ?” asked Henri, 
earnestly. 

“Cruelly, sadly disappointed!” exclaimed 
Boisbriant. 

“She was forced to wed another, I suppose,” 
remarked the Rover, much interested. 

“No; it was not that. Irene became my wife 
—loving and beloved. Let me sit down here be- 
side you, and I will tell you something about it ; 
for the calm beauties of this night seem to recall 
it allto memory. Yes, I wedded the maiden of 
my choice—a fair, a noble, and sweet tempered 
girl. That was twenty years ago, and I was 
twenty years old on the day of our marriage. I 
was not at that period rich, but possessed of a 
competence. It was expensive living in Paris 
in the style I wished. In an evil moment I ac- 
cepted an office in the infant colony on the banks 
of the Mississippi, pleased with the thought that 
I should acquire a fortune for my wife and child. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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CLEASOWS PIGTORIAL DBRAWING-ROOM GOMPAMION. 


A GROUP REPRESENTING THE 


LAW AND JUSTICE IN INDIA. 
We present our readers on the page herewith a very curious 
up of likenesses, delineating a court scene in British India, 
as conducted at the present time. The persons who constitute 
the court proper, are, first, an Engl Judge, who is endowed 
with power about equal to that of the Grand Seigneur, and whose 
word is law, whether sustained by legal rules or not. But the 
Judge, he who should be the personification of sage wisdom and 
self-respect, he who decides upon the liberties of a man, or even 
dooms him to death by a single word from his mouth, how unlike 
is he to anything we should conceive as dignified or respectable. 
He is now engaged in the midst of a trial, yet his limb is thrown 
carelessly over the arm of his chair, his body lounges listlessly as 
he sits, and he is inhaling tobacco-smoke from his Indian pipe. 
Such a figure might be found in any of our bar-rooms, of an 
evening, but our court-rooms present a very different scene. 
With what an easy air of abandon and self-satisfaction he re- 
gards the curling smoke issuing in thick wreaths from his mouth ; 
what matters it to him, a life more or less? Perhaps he has just 
dined, and requires sleep. O justice! justice! how seldom art 
thou meted out by frail man ! 


EUROPEAN JUDGE 


The Omlah is the personification of self-realized dignity and 
importance. He would seem to have been chosen for his alder- 
manic qualities; his gray whiskers are particularly fierce, and all 
in all, he looks very like a baboon with specs on. He seems to 
read the charge against the prisoner with a malignant ecarnest- 
ness and satisfaction that betrays a rabid spirit. It is his duty to 
adduce all possible evidence against the accused, and by all fair 
means rand in law all things are fair), to endeavor to bring about 
his conviction. This is in contra force to the supposed efforts 
of the native lawyer to clear him, while the latter's efforts proba- 
bly are guaged by the amount of fee which his client is able to 
remunerate him with. And, as, judging from appearances, in 
the present case, this sum must be precious small, we positively 
tremble for the poor prisoner, who, doubtful as he looks, as to his 
ultimate fate, is destined to have his worst fears realized. In the 
meantime the Omlah seems particularly well satisfied with the 
view of matters, and reads his manuscript to the court with the 
utmost sang froid, while he steadies his bulky person by par- 
tially resting the weight of his body upon an arm and handon a 
table before him, evidently not much interested in what is going 
on around him, and feeling perfectly at ease. 


VAKEET, OR NATIVE BARRISTER. 


The Native Barrister, he is a “case ;” having mastered enough 
of English to act as a sort of interpreter, he manages to “ bungle”’ 
and so mix up affairs in both languages, that the Judge, at last 
tired of the faree—for it is nothing better, ends the scene perhaps 
by sentencing the prisoner, after declaring him guilty. Now if 
the fellow could but infuse into his soul a little nationality of 
spirit, so as to plead for his fellow-countryman because he was 
such, and brought a prisoner before a foreign judge, perhaps he 
might influence the sleepy Judge to do a charitable act, and so 
clear him, or at least sentence him lightly for the sin charged 
against him. But, alas! contact with the conquerors of his land 
has hardened him, and he feels little brotherhood with the race 
from which he has sprung. His hard, sharp features give little 
promise of any remarkable degree of possession in the way of 
the milk of human kindness, and the apparent earnestness of his 
style is more induced by the energetic character that attaches 
itself to the native dialect, than to any downright earnestness or 
interest the pleader feels in the case, which he is conducting in 
behalf of the prisoner at the bar. There is something fine about 
his profile, notwithstanding its sharp lines, and, contrasted with 
that of the prisoner, it seems to prove him almost of another race 
of people. 


THE ACCUSED. 


The Accused, poor fellow, little comprehending the forms of 
English legal jurisdiction, watches in dumb show the, to him, im- 
posing appearance of the court; he understands not a word of 
what is said, or charged against him, but is impressed with an 
indefinite idea that he is a criminal, and clasps his hands, and 
pleads by his uncouth looks for the mercy he knows not how to 
ask. His lank limbs and cadaverous countenance speak volumes 
in extenuation of almost any ordinary crime the poor fellow 
might be guilty of. What an object to challenge pity he certainly 
is; there is an expression of absolute want and suffering in the 
tapering and attenuated fingers of the poor creature. Yet be- 
neath that scanty robe and dark skin beats, perhaps, a heart as 
warm, ay, ten to one, far warmer and more charitable than that 
of any other which the coart embraces. What has he done? 
Maybe he has stolen food or raiment; no doubt he suffers for 
the want of both; but he has dared to take them from the rich 
and comfortable English masters that have wrested the soil from 
his people, and he must pay the penalty. Well, such is the fate 
of the poor native—such is the justice meted outtohim. If they 
hang or shoot him, perhaps it will be quite as well for him ; 
then he will find the rest and peace he probably never has re- 
alized, or never will realize, on earth. 


PARTIES IN A CRIMINAL TRIAL, IN INDIA. 


The Nutive Policeman, on the contrary, is the very antipodes 
of the accused; his sleek appearance and self-satisfied air tell a 
story of comfortable living, and a good situation; equally igno- 
rant, perhaps, with the poor creature brought up for judgment, he 
shields his inferiority, compared with the Europeans, under an 
air of hauteur. His military undress cap sits jauntily upon his 
head, and his moustache has a most contemptuous and daring 
twist to it. He receives his weekly stipend, attends the court 
with a very sharp sword, which he never uses, sleeps sound and 
long o’ nights, and impresses the less cultivated of his country- 
men with profound awe and admiration; they do not think half 
so much of the Judge himself, for the policeman carries a sword, 
while the former is unarmed. One can hardly look upon the 
chap, as he stands drawn up there with so much assumed dignity, 
without an itching desire to steal quietly behind him and make 
him acquainted with the quality of one’s boot leather. Hang the 
fellow, he deserves a kicking for the very expression of counte- 
nance that he has assumed, and wears with such a saucy and 


complacent air. But as we cannot reach him, even with “seven © 


league boots,” we will swallow our indignation and let him re- 
main in the full enjoyment of his vested authority. 


BURKUNDAUZ, OR NATIVE POLICEMAN. 


Tae Witness looks as hope-bereft as the prisoner, and holds ia 
his hand some sacred symbol! while he is abjared to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Ten to one he has 
been forced to bear witness against his brother-countryman, for 

¢ looks down, and seems poorly to relish the business in which 
he is engaged. His arms are mere drum-sticks, and resemble 
those of askeleton more than the lim)s of a healthy, well-fed man. 
Poor fellow, he and his countrymen knew little of murder and 
rapine until the English introduced these modern refinements 
among them. From a simple, inoffensive race of half-savages, 
they have been turned into mongrel-civilized banditti, whose 
principal accomplishments consist in being well versed in guerilla 
warfare, and in the exercise of the most inveterate hatred towards 
all Europeans and their descendants. Now we pity that chap if 
the prisoner is convicted, for his comrades will point the finger 
of scorn at him; he will be knocked and cuffed about, and des- 
pised by every one, for the part he has taken in the proceedings 
against his brother, and very likely will ultimately find relief by 
drowning himself, or some other summary mode of getting rid 
of his torturing existence. His part in the drama is not by any 
means an enviable one. 


THE WITNESS. 
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SLEASONS 


PICTORIAL DBRAWING-BOOW COMPANION. 


{Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 


ELL” VANE: 


THE HEIR OF LYNDALE HALL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


Novemrer had fairly set in, and with it, as 
usual, came fog, and clonds, and rain, so that, 
day after day, scarce a gleam of sunshine made 
good the claim of the sea-girt isle to the appel- 
lation of “Merrie England.” The gloom had 
its effect on the spirits of its inhabitants, accord- 
ing as they were more or less sensitive to atmos- 
pherical influences. There were few, however, 
unless they had some real cause of sorrow, who 
could have resisted the genial influences of the 
bright, cheering fire gleaming in the parlor grate 
of Lyndale Hall. 

During the day, a thick mist had fallen silent- 
ly, but at the approach of night, the wind began 
to moan and wail among the branches of the 
sturdy, ancestral oaks, stripping thence their 
sere leaves, and hurling them against the win- 
dows, while the leaden sky was converted into a 
pall of impenetrable darkness. 

Ella Vane left her seat by the fireside, and 
previous to veiling the windows with their rich 
damask drapery, attempted to look forth into 
the murky air, but the only object visible was a 
light in a distant cottage, which shone like a 
ground star. Yet, if there were darkness and 
clouds without, there was sunshine in Ella’s 
heart which broke in bright beams from bencath 
the long, silky fringes of her dark, violet cyes, 
and hovered in dimples at the corners of her 
mouth. 

In a heavy chair, the posts and backs of which 
were elaborately carved, the latter being sur- 
mounted by armorial bearings, sat a woman, 
some years past the meridian of life. On the 
present occasion, there was somcthing grave in 
the expression of her countenance, and her 
thoughts had gone out from the pleasant, com- 
fortable fireside, if one might judge by the ab- 
sent manner in which she answered Ella’s—it 
must be confessed—rather unimportant ques- 
tions. After a while, her silence and gravity 
began to grow contagious, and Ella ceased her 
questions, as also the merry snatches of song by 
which they had been alternated. 

After sitting for fifteen minutes, with her eyes 
fixed upon the glowing coals, where her lively 
imagination had traced a variety of images, she 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Look, Mrs. Aylmer, and see that armed 
knight on a superb black horse, with a lady on 
a white palfrey by his side.” 

“ What do you mean, child?” said Mrs. Ayl- 
mer, looking round with a startled air, as if, for 
the moment, forgetful of the darkness, she imag- 
ined that Ella saw a real knight and lady ap- 
proaching the old hall. Ella’s silvery laugh 
rang through the room. “I mean in the fire,” 
said she. “Look, quick, or they'll be gone. 
There, the white ashes composing the lady’s 
palfrey is already changing into the form ofa 
sheep, and such a beautiful, soft fleece as it has 
got! And there—if it isn’t too bad! the hat 
she wore so gracefully, with its snowy plumes, 
which seemed floating on the morning breeze, 
looks exactly like old Tim Dunster’s bob-wig.” 

Mrs. Aylmer smiled, and asked her what had 
become of the armed knight and his black steed. 

“The steed remains the same, but his rider is 
no longer an armed knight, but a grim, gaunt, 
bony man, with something evil cleaving to him, 
such as I should wish to delineate were I to 
attempt to picture on canvas one of the old feu- 
dal barons I have read about, with whom might 
made right.” 

“What idle fancies you have, child,” said 
Mrs. Aylmer, and folding her hands, she sank 
into a silence more profound than before. 

Ella took up her embroidery, and set half a 
dozen stitches ; then, throwing it aside, ran her 
fingers over the strings of a harp, the only thing 
in the room, except herself, that was not old- 
fashioned. She sang a stanza of a favorite song, 
but her heart was notin it. The images she 
had seen in the fire, formed by the peculiar com- 
bination of the ashes and the live and dead coals, 
particularly that of the grim, evil-looking knight, 
haunted her imagination, and awakened some 
dim recollections of some person she had either 


seen or heard described in her early childhood. 


So she sprang up from beside the harp, and 
seizing a queer-looking footstool, made in imi 


tation of a tortoise—a clumsy-looking tower in 


worsted-work being represented on the cushion, 
forming its back—she placed it close by Mrs. 
Aylmer’s chair, and took her seat upon it. 

“Come, Mrs. Aylmer,” said she, “I want 
you to talk. In the first place, I want you to 
tell me how long you have lived in this gloomy, 
antique building, half castle half house.” 

“ Something over thirty years.” 

“ And has no one except you and the servants 
lived here all that time ?” 

“ Occasionally there has. Old Lord Lyndale 
used to come and stay during the hunting sea- 
son, and sometimes he brought his son with him, 
a lad of sixteen the last time he came.” 

“Lord Lyndale is dead, I believe.” 

“Yes, the old lord is dead, since which, the 
care of the estate here has been submitted to an 
agent.” 

“ Wasn’t old Lord Lyndale a very bad man?” 

“Ah, you are thinking of Sir Bevis Larpent, 
who has been sleeping in the family vault for 
centuries. It is said that he fought under Rich- 
ard I, at Palestine, and as a recompense for his 
services, he was created Lord Lyndale. It is 
likely enough that he was brave, and it is cer- 
tain that he was cruel, for his own son came to 
his death by his hand. If you like, I will tell 
you his story, for it has been forcing itself on 
my mind all the evening.” 

“Itis just the right time for such a story,” said 
Ella. 

“Tradition gives it thus,” said Mrs. Aylmer. 
“ Sir Bevis and his son, and a few of the neigh- 
boring gentry, had been out hunting all day. 
On their way home, Sir Bevis and a gentleman 
who happened to be riding by his side, fell into 
conversation and lingered behind. The gentle- 
man informed him, that for some time there had 
been a rumor, that his Lionel, who, with the 
exception of a boy about seven years old, was 
his only child, had for more than a year been 
married to Lady Alice, the daughter of a noble- 
man with whom Sir Bevis had long been at 
feud. The baronet, who had never made any 
attempt to control his passions, was dreadfully 
incensed to find that there were any who dared 
to set such a rumor afloat, and the gentleman 
who had been so indiscreet and officious as to 
inform him of it, came in fora share of his an- 
ger. After a few imprecations and threats, how- 
ever, of deadly import towards his son, if the 
rumor should prove true, he gave no other vent 
to his wrath, except by grinding his teeth and 
muttering to himself. 

“Lionel, who had arrived a few minutes be- 
fore his father, had taken off his hunting-cap, 
and was standing nearly in the centre of this 
apartment when Sir Bevis entered. No one, 
excepting a sister of the baronet, was present 
besides the father and son. 

“ The night-shadows, which were slowly gath- 
ering, had dimmed the light of the apartment, 
which might have had the effect to render more 
conspicuous the angry fire of the old man’s 
eyes, for they seemed to burn and sparkle like 
living coals. 

“The cause of his father’s anger must have 
flashed into the mind of Lioncl, for he became 
very pale. The first words of Sir Bevis were so 
choked with passion, as to be unintelligible. 
What he afterward said, was at first more or 
less incoherent, yet his sister understood enough 
to know, that he had heard that his son had 
married the daughter of his encmy, and that he 
called on him to deny it. 

“*Deny it—say that it is false,’ said he. gasp- 
ing for breath between cach slowly-uttered 
word. 

“*T cannot deny it, said Lionel. ‘It is true’ 

“Sir Bevis remained silent and motionless a 
minute or more. 

“* Jf? he then said, ‘ you cannot deny it, prom- 
ise me that you will never see your base minion 
again.’ 

“* Alice Dormer is my lawful wife, said Lio- 
nel, ‘and by giving you the promise you re- 
quire, I should break the vows I made her at 
the altar.’ 

“* You intend, then, to see her again ? 

“<7 do, if I live. 

“*Die, then! were the words of Sir Bevis. 

“As he uttered them, he raised his riding- 
whip, and the handle, which was heavily loaded, 
descended full upon his son’s head, who fell to 
the floor, without any appearance of life. 

“The frantic rage that impelled Sir Bevis to 
strike the unnatural blow, gave place to horror 
and alarm when he saw his son lying dead at 
his feet. No one except the baronet’s sister wit- 
nessed the fearful deed, and with white lips, the 


ghastly face of his murdered son gleaming in 
the twilight, he extorted from her an oath of 
dreadful penalty, never to reveal her knowledge 
of his crime. She was too much overpowered 
by emotions of fear, grief and honor, to think 
of resisting, and during her whole life kept the 
horrible secret locked in her own bosom.” 

“How came it to transpire, then” asked 
Ella. 

“ Sir Bevis, or rather Lord Lyndale—for di- 
rectly after the murder he departed for Pales- 
tine, and received the latter title in honor of his 
bravery—confessed his crime on his death bed. 
His property was inherited by his only son, and 
is now in possession of his lineal descendant, 
whom I am daily expecting here, for the first 
time since the decease of his father. He was 
not a handsome boy; what his personal appear- 
ance is now, I know not, but his manners are 
said to be fascinating. He is, I understand, 
affianced to the Lady Hester Digby, a daughter 
of one of the proudest and haughtiest families 
in the land. I confess, Ella, that I am sorry 
that you happen to be here ata time that he 
has set for visiting his estate.” 

“Why so, Mrs. Aylmer? The young gentle- 
man will, by his pride of birth and the tie of 
honor which binds him to Lady Hester, be well 
fortified against any poor attractions which Ella 
Vane may possess ; while she, on her part, will, 
you may be certain, be haunted with the idea 
that he may inherit the vindictive disposition, 
as well as the worldly goods, of his ancestor.” 

“Old Sir Bevis lived at a period too remote 
for that to have any effect.” 

“T have heard my father say,” said Ella, “ that 
strong and peculiar traits of character and dis- 
position are never lost, though many genera- 
tions they may remain latent. Who knows, but 
the cruelty of the first Lord Lyndale may be 
revived in the present owner of the title ?” 

“ Hark!” said Mrs. Aylmer, “is not that the 
sound of horses’ feet ?” 

“TJ have heard nothing but the wailing of the 
wind, intermingled now and then with shricks 
and mutterings, as if the storm-fiend was essay- 
ing to weave a befitting song, as a finale to the 
story you have been telling.” 

“ There !—hear you nothing now ?” 

“Yes, yes,—I hear the clattering of horses’ 
feet on the paved court.” 

Ella had searcely ceased speaking when there 
was a knocking at the outer door, which led into 
the servants’ hall. 

* Ho, there! lights! be quick!” said a strange 
voice. 

The demand was promptly attended to, and a 
minute afterward, the door of the apartment 
where were Mrs. Aylmer and Ella Vane, was 
thrown open by a servant, and a gentleman, first 
casting aside a travelling cloak saturated with 
rain, entered. 

“This is Mrs. Aylmer, I presume,” said he, 
bowing to that lady, as she advanced to wel- 
come him. 

“ Yes, and in youI behold Mr.—I mean Lord 
Philip Lyndale.” 

A smile, scarce perceptible, hovered on the 
lips of the young man, at the hurried manner in 
which she substituted lord for Mr., as if she 
were afraid that he might be offended at her 
forgetfulness, in not conferring on him the title 
acquired since she last saw him. 

Ella, at the moment of his entrance, had 
snatched up her embroidery, and appeared 
wholly engrossed in shading a rose-leaf. By 
the glance he directed towards her, rather than 
his words, which were in too low a voice to be 
distinctly heard, Mrs. Aylmer understood that 
he wished to be introduced to her. 

“ Her mother is my cousin,” said Mrs. Aylmer, 
by way of accounting for Ella’s presence, “ and 
being just emancipated from the school-room, 
came to spend afew weeks with me, before I 
knew that you intended to visit your estate.” 

* A circumstance I deem fortunate,” said he, 
“and hope that Miss Vane will find no reason 
to regret it on her own account.” 
resumed Mrs. Ayl- 
mer, “ that she had better return, and make her 


“T have been thinking,” 


visit at another time, when I shall more need 
her company. I should have proposed her 
going this morning, if theweat her had been fair?” 

* And would the proposition find favor with 
you, Miss Vane, in case the weather had been 
fair ?” 

There was something in the manner in which 
he asked this, rather than in the question itself, 
which did not ¢xactly please Ella, and she 
replicd: ~ It certainly would.” 


“If that be the case,” said he, “I shall pray 
that the storm may continue.” 

Ella, deeply as she appeared to be engaged 
with her embroidery, had found opportunity to 
observe that Lord Lyndale had not, according 
to her mind, a handsome feature in his face. 
Her standard of beauty required dark eyes, 
large and lustrous, a Grecian nose, finely chis- 
elled mouth, and a brow smooth and white as 
“monumental alabaster,” shaded with wavy 
curls, soft, glossy and dark as the raven’s wing. 
Lyndale possessed no requisite which approached 
this standard, with the exception of his hair and 
forehead. Even these were wofully deficient, 
for, though his hair was black, instead of being 
soft and wavy, it formed a very decided outline 
of short, crisp curls, round a forehead which, if 
broad and smooth, was, to say the least, several 
shades browner than alabaster or Parian mar- 
ble. His complexion was, in truth, a clear olive, 
which certainly held out the promise of the 
dark, lustrous eyes she so much admired, rather 
than the gray orbs, which, as she stole a glance 
at him, as he sat in a thoughtful attitude looking 
into the fire, appeared more dull than bright. 
As for his nose, it was a nondescript, inclining 
a little to the aquiline, and with a thin nostril, 
possessing that spirited curve which denotes en- 
ergy of character, especially when taken in com- 
bination with lips firm, and of a clear and rather 
sharp outline. 

In addition to all these, in her estimation, 
anti-handsome traits of countenance, he was 
considerably older than she expected. She had 
imagined him about twenty-five, and he appeared 
to her young eyes, at least ten years older. As 
to the fascination of manners he was said to 
possess, she could perceive nothing of the kind. 
She could think of half a dozen young geutle- 
men, whom she had seen at her father’s within 
the last six months, whose appearance was infi- 
nitely more attractive. While Ella was thus 
forming conclusions respecting him, he had 
made up his opinion with regard to her. He 
had decided that she was remarkably pretty, 
though probably very common-place, or rather 
insipid. 

“How could it be otherwise,” he thought, 
“when she could sit as if she were stitching her 
whole soul into a rose-leaf, when he, Lord Philip 
Lyndale—” but he was not cnough of a coxcomb 
to pursue this last idea. “ Yet, after all,” he 
went on thinking to himself, “as I shall be 
obliged to remain here a number of wecks, I 
think I should prefer to have her remain too. 
She will do to look at, the same as a beautiful 
statue, or a fine picture, and if I rightly remem- 
ber, there are few either of the one or the other, 
in this old, decayed mansion.” 

As for Mrs. Aylmer, she had begun to grow 
quite easy in her mind with regard to Ella, as 
far as Lord Lyndale was concerned. She was 
disappointed in him, completely so. Though 
for Ella’s sake she was glad, for her own she 

yas sorry that her expectations were not an- 
swered. There was a natural feeling of pride 
connected with all that belonged to the old 
place where she had spent the best part of her 
life, and she somehow imagined that its owner 
should be a gentleman of fine person and noble 
bearing. While her mind was thus busy with 
thoughts, half consolatory, half regretful, she 
was on the alert, passing in and out, superin- 
tending the preparations for a substantial meal, 
as Lord Lyndale had not dined. In the mean- 
time, Ella felt thankful that her embroidery 
afforded employ for her hands and eyes. She 
even felt thankful for the tempest which raged 
without, for wild and discordant as was its 
voice—now whistling at the windows, like some 
mischievous imp, and anon shrieking as if in 
defiance at being battled in its efforts to enter 
and hold its revels in the warm, comfortable 
apartment; it formed a kind of substitute for 
the rigid silence into which Lord Lyndale had 
sunk, after the few first moments of his arrival. 

“Ts this a fair specimen of the storms you 
have in this part of the country ?” he said, at 
last, speaking so abruptly as to cause Ella to 
start. 

“T believe so,” she replied, “that is, severe 
storms are not unfrequent at this season of the 
year.” 

“T didn’t know,” said he, “ but the three hags 
who met Macbeth on the heath, or some of their 
fraternity, had been brewing a tempest for my 
especial benefit—getting up a kind of high fes- 
tival to celebrate my arrival at this gloomy old 
mans‘on.” 

~ You chose an unfavorable season of the year 
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for your visit,” said Ella, smiling at the absurd- 
ity of his remark. “Nothing can appear more 
cheerful than many of the surrounding grounds 
in spring and summer time, as I know from per- 
sonal observation, having spent several vacations 
here; while even in those bright seasons, if one 
is in a mood to enjoy them, there are plenty of 
‘deep solitudes, and awful shades, if not cells, 
though. I believe, there is no ‘blasted heath, 
where one would be in danger of meeting the 
weird sisters.” 

Lord Lyndale looked up in some surprise, 
while his dull gray eyes grew luminous, and 
starry beams shot forth from beneath their thick 
black lashes. He had imagined that to one so 
assiduous at her embroidery—an employment, 
which, for some not clearly definable reason, he 
he held in great contempt—Shakspeare must 
be a sealed book. 

“There is light in those eyes, after all,” 
thought Ella; “and it is a pity that it does not 
shine oftener.” * * * 

Lord Lyndale did not feel sorry when he rose 
the following morning, to find that the storm, 
though with fury somewhat abated, still contin- 
ued; for the wish, rather at firsts 
which he felt for Ella to remain, began to as- 
sume more vitality. He well knew on what 
Mrs. Aylmer’s objections to her remaining were 
founded, but he hoped that a few days’ delay 
would cause her to change her mind; for hav- 
ing already found that he had been mistaken in 
his estimate of the calibre of Ella’s mind, he had 
come to the conclusion to treat her less cavalier- 
ly, than he at first imagined would be necessary. 


indolent 


The result was in accordance with his wishes. 
Ella herself was quite indifferent about the mat- 
ter, till she found that Lord Lyndale expected a 
party of friends to spend the Christmas holidays, 
which would include the Lady Hester Digby. 
She was at once seized with a longing to see 
her, while Mrs. Aylmer found that so many new 
arrangements would be indispensable, she could 
not get along without her assistance. 

If Ella had been called upon to give a reason 
for her wish to see Lady Hester, she probably 
would have said and believed that she was actu- 
ated merely by curiosity ; but as the time drew 
near for her arrival, she found, to her dismay, 
that she was influenced by motives which she 
She feared that 
she was not wholly free from jealousy, for she 


did not care to strictly analyze. 


had #lready been so unfortunate as to prove that 
there was, as report had said, something pecu- 
liarly fascinating in Lord Lymdale’s manners at 
certain times. What his sentiments were as re- 
garded herself, she had no means of knowing. 
She sometimes imagined that he thought more 
highly of her than he did at first, but at the very 
moment, she was flattering herself with the be- 
licf he would often make some remark, which 
made her nearly certain that she had been mis- 
taken. Ile might or he might not suspect what 
If he did, he evi- 
The 


only flattery he ever made use of towards her 


was passing in her mind. 
dently did not intend to raise false hopes. 


was of a negative kind—that of coinciding with 
her in matters of opinion or taste. Yet if at any 
time he cheneed to disagree with her, he did not 
hesitate to tell her so. 

One day he requested her to read to him, and 


select some passages in Childe Harold.  Al- 
though she was an excellent reader, she was 


conscious that she was too much agitated and 
embarrassed to do justice to the stanzas he had 
selected, yet she thought it might appear like 
affectation to refuse. As she proceeded, she felt 
that she was treating the noble bard’s descrip- 
tion of a storm among the mountains with great 
unfairness, and when she came to the passage, 
“ Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder,” 
she returned him the book, saying, as she did so: 
“There, you see I don’t know how to read.” 


Without any comment whatever, he himself 


read the stanzas he had sclected, in a manner 
Which made her pulses thrill like harp-strings 
when swept by the wind. 

“If I ever marry,” said he, smiling, as he 
closed the book, “I should like for my wife to 
excel in reading and music, for, as I begin to 
like my estate here so well as to make me think 
of spending a great part of my time upon it, I 
shall have few opportunities to attend readings, 
cou erts, or operas.” 

* Lady Hester excels in both these accomplish- 
ments, I suppose,” said Ella, hardly knowing 
what she said, and turning extremely red the 
moment she had spoken. 


“ Without doubt,” he replicd, hurriedly. “Do 
you like dark eyes, Ella ¢” 

* Yes, very much.” 

“Then you will like Lady Hester's. They 
are exactly such as one thinks of when reading 
the passage, 

night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman !’ 

Poor Ella was haunted by dark eyes all the 
evening, and in her dreams during the night. 

x * * * 

Christmas morning, bright, clear and frosty, 
had arrived. The house of worship was several 
miles distant, where the festival of the Nativity, 
as usual, was to be celebrated according to the 
ritual of the established church. 

Lady Hester and her friends, who were ex- 
pected at Lyndale Hall, had been spending a 
week at the house of a relative, ten or twelve 
miles distant, and the arrangement was for Lord 
Lyndale to meet them at church, and from 
thence, at the close of the service, accompany 
them to his own residence. When ready to go, 
he entered the parlor. 

“Don’t you attend church to-day ?” he asked 
Ella, who was sitting alone by the fire. 

“No, I thought it best not,” she replied, “as 
there will not be room for me to return in the 
carriage, and the path being icy, would make it 
rather hard walking.” 

“Tintend to go on horseback myself,” said 
he, “so there will, probably, be a vacant scat; 
yet, on the whole, it may be as well for you to 
remain. 

“ Better, I think,” was her reply. 

At this moment, Lord Lyndale’s horse was 
brought to the door. The carriage was already 
in waiting, and as he sprang into the saddle, he 
said to the coachman, “ Miss Vane will not go— 
drive on.” 

Ella, with a pang of jealousy, which she was 
conscious did her little honor, had noticed that 
Lord Lyndale’s toilet had been made with un- 
common care, which made him look better than 
she had ever seen him. He, moreover, had 
chosen to go horseback, even after he had found 
there would be room for him in the carriage. 
The reason was plain. He rode remarkably 
well, and wished to appear to the best possible 
advantage in the presence of Lady Hester. She 
watched him till he was fairly out of sight, and 
then she retired from the window to wander like 
a restless spirit from one apartment to another, 
under the pretence of seeing that nothing had 
been left undone, but, in reality, because she felt 
the quiet of the lonely parlor, for Mrs. Aylmer 
felt it a duty to superintend the preparation of 
the Christmas dinner, was exceedingly oppres- 
sive to her in her excited state of feeling. 

When the time drew near for the arrival of 
Lord Lyndale and his guests, Ella received a 
summons from Mrs. Aylmer, who wished her to 
arrange some evergreens. When she returned 
to the parlor, she saw through a window Lord 
Lyndale and a lady at his side, mounted on a 
spirited but delicately limbed horse, riding brisk- 
ly up the avenue. She needed no more than a 
glance to show her that the lady was an accom- 
plished horsewoman. Her figure was superb, 
and her complexion being made rosy by the 
keen frosty air, and her black eyes still more 
brilliant and sparkling by the pleasant excite- 
ment, she scemed an impersonation of the queen- 
ly Hippolite. There was, true, a little too 
much of the Amazon in her appearance, at least, 
so thought Ella; and she could not, though she 
tried to put down the unamiable emotion, for- 
bear feeling an inward satisfaction when Mrs. 
Aylmer, who entered the room just as Lady 
Hester was waving away Lord Lyndale’s prof- 
fered assistance, alighted from her horse, pro- 
nounced her to be much too masculine to suit 
her. 

The carriage, which had advanced at a slower 
pace, now drew up, and a Mr. Litchfield Brams- 
ley, his sister, and two other ladies, alighted, 
Lord Lyndale appeared to be in high spirits, as 
he welcomed his guests to Lyndale Hall, and 
Lady Hester came as near being mirthful, as a 
deep sense of her own superiority permitted. 
She at once appeared quite at home, and treated 
Mrs. Aylmer with a haughtiness and want of 
consideration exceedingly offensive to that priv- 
ileged and well bred lady. 

Ella she seareely deigned to notice at all. 
She evidently esteemed her of too little conse- 
quence to deserve attention from a personage 
like herself, and the other ladies, taking their cue 
from her, treated her with like neglect. 


Even Lord Lyndale seemed to forget she was 
pre:ent, permitting her to sit apart from the rest, 
as a spectator rather than a participator of what 
was going forward. 

Mr. Litchfield Bramsley, who had an ear!’s coro- 
net in prospective, was five or six years younger 
than Lord Lyndale, and in mere externals fair- 
ly eclipsed him. He was the only one present 
who noticed Ella in the least, and his attention 
was of akind excessively annoying, as it con- 
sisted in merely staring at her most persever- 
ingly. 

“Who is she, Lyndale?” he asked, after he 
had partially satisfied his curiosity as to her 
looks. 

“Do you mean the young girl sitting by the 
window, half veiled by the curtain ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Her name is Ella Vane.” 

“One of your rustic beauties—a kind of sylvan 
goddess, I suppose ¢” 

“Miss Vane is a young lady of good con- 
nexions, whose education has been well cared 
for,” replied Lord Lyndale, gravely. 

“Indeed! I had the impression that she was 
the daughter of your steward, or butler, or pos- 
sibly a relation of that very nice person, Mrs, 
Aylmer.” 

“The pedigree of Ella Vane, on the mother’s 
side,” said Lord Lyndale, “is equal to that of 
any one present, and on the father’s, a little bet- 
ter, I believe.” 

“TIT am sorry for that—confounded sorry. 
There would have been something so novel and 
piquant in running across a rustic beauty, such 
as we find in poetry, with none of the coarseness 
of the peasant cleaving to her.” 

“Tthink Miss Vane better as she is,” said 
Lord Lyndale, dryly, and turning on his heel, he 
joined Lady Hester. 

“TLyndale’s gravity,” thought Bramsley; 
“touching the little beauty so picturesquely 
veiled by the window drapery, has a significance 
which he means I shall profit by. He evidently 
imagines that I intend to amuse myself by get- 
ting up a little flirtation with her, and wishes me 
to understand that he shall not countenance it. 
Thank my stars, I am not of a nature so very 
modest as to need his countenance.” 

Mrs. Aylmer, without appearing to do so, 
narrowly watched Ella and Lady Hester, and 
above all, Lord Lyndale. The conclusion she 
drew was, that although he, seemingly, was de- 
voted to Lady Hester, Ella engrossed his 
thoughts. This gave her much pain, knowing, 
as she did, that he could not, in honor, break the 
engagement existing between himself and the 
haughty lady. 

* * * * 

The Christmas holidays were fast drawing to 
a close. Ella had opportunity to have one 
earnest wish gratified, which was to hear Lady 
Hester sing ; for since the remark of Lord Lyn- 
dale, that he should like, if he ever married, to 
have his wife know how to sing and read well, 
she had taken it for granted that his bride elect 
could do both. She did not hear her read, but 
she found that her singing wes below mediocri- 
ty, even for an amateur performer, and that her 
accompaniment on the harp was intended by her 
to exhibit her fine hand and arm rather than her 
skill in music. 

The flirtation which Bramsley had meditated 
with Ella, was nipped in the bud, in consequence 
of the coldness, and even disdain, with which 
she received his advances. With Lady Hester, 
he met with better success. Piqued at what she 
considered the lack of ardor in Lord Lyndale’s 
manner towards her, though she could not accuse 
him of neglect, she began to draw comparisons 
between him and Bramsley, which soon prepon- 
derated in favor of the latter. He was younger, 
handsomer, more showy in his manners; and 
one day—not very far into the dim and shadowy 
future, as there was good reason to believe-—his 
brow would be graced with a corovet. His wife 
would be a countess, while, as the wife of Lord 
Lyndale, she would merely retain her present 
tithe—that of lady. And then Bramsley’s style 
of love-making was so earnest and so passionate. 
He had already knelt at her feet, and sworn by 
all the brighter stars in the wintry sky, to say 
nothing of “the moon—the inconstant moon,” 
that his love for her was as ardent as it was 
enduring. 

If Lord Lyndale took note of any of these 
Bramsley and his 
lady-love, he made no intimation of it to either. 


“love passages” between 
He continued to treat the gentleman with the 


courtesy due to him as his guest, and the lady, 


with an attention so exemplary, as to give her 
no tangible cause of complaint. 

llis spirits, at first, unnaturally exuberant, 
had subsided to that quiet, healthful cheerful: ss, 
which cannot be counterfeited. 

The morning set for the departure of his 
guests, was as pleasant as could have been de- 
sired, and the hard snow-path glittered in the 
morning sun, as if it had been paved with gems. 
As Ella stood at the window and saw them leave 
the broad avenue and enter upon the high road, 
a weight seemed lifted from her spirits. It was 
true that Lord Lyndale accompanied them, and 
rode by the side of Lady Hester, but from some 
reason, not exactly definable to herself, it did 
not cause her much uneasiness. 

Lord Lyndale did not return till after dark, 
having seen Lady Hester and her companions 
comfortably seated in the parlor of the friends 
where they had engaged to spend the night. 

Ella had decided to return home the middle 
of January, but Mrs. Aylmer so earnestly de- 
sired her to remain that she consented. 

“There can be no objection to your staying,” 
said she, by way of argument, “for Lord Lyn- 
dale, you know, is as good as married, and then 
we both shall be so lonely without you. He 
said to me, the other day, when I observed to 
him how I disliked to have you go, that I must 
try to induce you to remain then.” 


What remained of the winter, passed pleasant- 
ly away. Ella, by degrees, acquired confidence 
to read aloud, as well as to play on the harp and 
sing, at Lord Lyndale’s request, during the long 
evenings. She often succeeded in a manner to 
elicit his commendation, though he generally 
found reason to suggest some improvement. He 
himself had a fine tenor voice, and would often 
sing a duet with her. 

Mrs. Aylmer, with her sewing, and her placid, 
thoughtful brow, was always seated in her usual 
place at the fireside, and sometimes, as a kind of 
interlude, being skillful at chess, would play a 
game with Lord Lyndale. 

One morning, a bluebird, the herald of spring, 
lit on an oak near the window, and commenced 
pouring forth its song of wild dulcet melody. 
Ella was enchanted, and thought it strange that 
such a merry gush of music did not attract 
Lord Lyndale’s attention from the morning pa- 
per, which he held in his hand. As she looked 
towards him, she saw that a smile was lurking 
in his eyes, and slightly curved his lips. In a 
minute afterward, he arose, and pointing to a 
paragraph, handed her the paper. It announced 
the marriage of Mr. Litchfield Bramsley and 
Lady Hester Digby. 

“ You see,” said he, “that I belong to that 
class of swains who are expected to wear the 
willow.” 

As he spoke, the incipient smile which Ella 
had observed, changed to one heart-felt. 

“You must take heed,” she replied, “or you 
will not wear it with a good grace.” 

“Tf wearing it with a good grace requires that 
it be accompanied with sighs and tears, I cer- 
tainly shall not wear it thus.” 

“ And yet your favorite poet says that love is 


‘ Being vexed, a sea nourished with lover's tears ’”’ 


“ My favorite poet is always right, but, to con- 
fess the truth, I think that Lady Hester is much 
better suited to be the wife of Bramsley than 
me, and though the fetter that bound me to her 
galled somewhat, I thought it best to patiently 
bide the time—which I knew could not be far 
distant—when she would be ready to unlock it. 
Iam afraid that Bramsley will find, when too 
late, that there is but one in the family.” 

“ Why so?” said Ella. 

“ My meaning is, that she will feel herself of 
so much consequence, and will make poor 
Bramsley and every one else belonging to the 
household feel it so sensibly too, that he and all 
will soon sink into insignificance in their own 
estimation as well as hers; and, as a natural re- 
sult, will defer to her in everything. Now that 
wouldn't suit me: I have too much self-love to 
be willing to lose all my consequence—almost, 
as I might say, my identity.” 

There was much more said during the morn- 
ing, and of a nature very pleasing to both Lord 
Lyndale and Ella, as well as to Mrs. Aylmer, if 
a correct judgment could be formed by the man- 
ner in which certain intelligence was communi- 
cated and received, when after two hours’ ab- 
sence, on household cares intent, she returned to 
the parlor. As soon as her joyful surprise per- 
mitted her the free use of language, she said : 

“Did I understand you right? Did you say 
that you and Ella were going to be married next 
May-day ?” 

“You understood me perfectly,” replied Lord 
Lyndale. “The peasantry will all be in gala 
dress, and I intend that after they have danced 
round the May-pole, they shall dance in the hall, 
and be feasted to their heart's content. Thus the 
day and the wedding will each be celebrated.” 
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GLEASOWS PISTORIAL ORAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


SCENE FROM THE PLAY OF TRE 


GUSTAVUS V. BROOKE. 

It will be remembered that we gave a picture 
representing Mr. Brooke, in a late number of the 
Pictorial, in the character of Othello, and we 
now present a likeness of him in a different 
form. Mr. Brooke was born in Dublin in 1818, 
and is consequently but thirty-four years of age. 
Since his arrival in this country he has played 
several highly successful engagements in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities, and has 
challenged the admiration of the critics by his 
masterly personations of the Shaksperian char- 
acters he assumes. Mr. Brooke has every natu- 
ral advantage as an actor that no art or cultiva- 
tion could produce. To a fine, manly figure 
and graceful carriage he adds a face of marked 
intelligence and manly beauty, capable of the 
most earnest and passionate expression, as well 
as of evincing the gentler and finer traits of 
the heart. It is saidthat, next to Forrest, his 
rendering of the part of Othello is probably the 
best personation of any one now upon the stage. 
His voice is deep, yet musical, and even p'ain- 
tive at times, and altogether we may say that 
we have not had in this country from abroad so 
fine an actor in all respects for many years. 
The profession he chose from a positive love for 
it, and from the earliest boyhood evinced the de- 
sire of fitting himself for the stage. Four-fifths of 
the men pursuing the histrionic profession could 
be far better and more worthily engaged in some 
mechanical employment, more congenial with 
their tastes and capacities; but Mr. Brooke is 
not of this class—he is a natural actor. 


ACTRESS OF PADUA, AT THE BOSTON MUSEUM. MR. 


PORTRAIT OF GUSTAVUS 
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Vv. BROOKE, THE TRAGEH. AN 


SMITH AS ANGELO MALIPIERI, MR&. BARRETT AS LA TISBE. 


THE ACTRESS OF PADUA. 

The picture which our artist has furnished for 
us above, is from the play of the Actress of Pa- 
dua, lately so successfully produced at the Bos- 
ton Museum, Mrs. Barrett as La Tisbe, Mr. 
Smith as Angelo Malipieri. To those who wit- 
nessed the play as given at the Museum, the 
above engraving will present a most striking and 
faithful scene. The picce throughout is one of 
aromantic cast, and of striking tableaux and 
vivid scenes. The immediate scene represented 
above, is where Malipieri gives Tisbe the secret 
key to the chambers where his wife is kept a pris- 
oner, and against whom his mistress (Tisbe), a 
poor, but beautiful actress, has vowed secret re- 
venge. But at last, true to her woman heart, 
she saves the wife at the cost of her own life. 
The entire piece is of the most intricate plot, 
and ends ina most tragic manner. Mrs. Bar- 
rett, as the Actress of Padua, on the occasion 
when we witnessed the performance of the play, 
was excellent indeed. Her personations of 
character, to our mind, are extraordinary for 
their chaste and classical characteristics. Her 
voice, expression, gesticulation and manner, are 
faultless, and it is impossible to watch her per- 
formance through an entire play, without being 
struck by its completeness and faithfulness of 
detail. Harry Smith is always good; his long 
connection with the stage has rendered his pro- 
fession to him a second nature, and he is the 
same favorite now that he has heen these twenty 
years in Boston, preserving his poy ularity amid 
the new candidates for public favor. 
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SLEASOIPS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOWM SOMPANION. 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 
Above, our artist has sketched for us a fine 
and accurate view of the Senate Chamber in the 
State House, Boston, where the “assembled 
wisdom” are now congregated. It is a very 
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THE SENATE CHAMBER, 


faithful transcript of the scene during business 
hours, and will be valued by our readers, espe- 
cially those in the country who have friends or 
relatives in the Senate. Below we give a like 
view, equally excellent for its faithful character, 


THE WATS OF REPRESENTATIVES, STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, 


of the Hall of Representatives during its session, 
and as it appears each day at the present time. 
This scene will interest a larger number, partic- 
ularly inasmuch as the House contains so many 
more members than the Senate. Onur country 


WV 


readers in Massachusetts can thus see how their 
neighbor, father, uncle or friend, who has gone 
to the “ General Court,” appears when in his 
seat at the State House in Boston. The present 
is a working session, and the attendance full. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
KOsSUTH. 
ON HIS ARRIVAL AT ANNAPOLIS. 
BY E. CURTISS MINE, U. 8. N. 
Listen ! cheer on cheer resounding, 
Rises on the wintry air ; 
Anxious crowds the cars surrounding, 
Tell the warrior chief is there! 
Now the exile slow advances, 
Mark his noble step and mien ; 
How his dark eye proudly glances 
On the throng with vision keen ! 


Magyar! bold, and stern, and daring, 
In a great and glorious cause ; 
Chains were never for thy wearing, 
Scorned by thee are tyrants’ laws. 
Though a shadow deep is lying 
On thy distant fatherland ; 
And the hopes of some are dying, 
Bravely to thy colors stand! 


There *s a righteous God above thee, 
There ’s a fair, bright earth beneath ; 

And there ’s many a heart to love thee, 
And in store a victor’s wreath ! 

Then faint not by the roadside, 
Up and onward on thy way, 

For the tyrant Czar shall give thee 
With the Austrian “ fair play!’ 

U. S. Ship Preble, February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE OLD ROOKERY: 


—oR,— 


HOW BLACK SCIP GOT HIS FREEDOM. 


BY HENRY W. HEYWOOD. 


Own the southern shore of one of the many 
small inlets which stud the shore of the noble 
bay of Chesapeake, and nearly a mile from the 
bay shore, stood, in the year 1820, an old two 
storied house, with the pointed gables and twist- 
ed chimneys of the previous century. Its aged 
walls, which had withstood the storms of a hun- 
dred years, were fast crumbling into dust, and 
the roof was so overgrown with moss that not a 
tile could be seen. It had long been uninhabited 
at the period of our story, and had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted by—no one could tell 
what, but from the great numbers of hooting 
and howling night-birds that had made it their 
home, it had acquired the universal appellation 
of the “ Old Rookery.” 

Still farther inland, and near the banks of the 
inlet was situated the mansion of a wealthy 
farmer named Dabney. His household consisted 
only of himself and a maiden sister, with the 
exception of some half a dozen negro domestics. 
Of these latter, an aged but honest negro called 
Scipio—or more familiarly, Black Scip—is the 
subject of our story. His wife Dinah always 
accompanied Miss Dabney in her visits to the 
neighboring plantations, while Scip himself was 
the trusty body guard of his master on similar 
oceasions. And in this capacity the services of 
Scip were much needed; for the worthy squire, 
like most of the gentry of his time, liked to spin 
out his stories over the social bowl until a late 
hour of the night, and at such times his brain 
was none of the clearest; but Scip was always 
temperate, and gave to the unsteady steps of his 
master the firm support of his sturdy arm. 

It was a mild sunny afternoon in October, that 
the squire received an invitation to spend the 
evening at the house of a friend, who lived near 
the bay shore. The ground being dry, and the 
distance not over a mile, he concluded to go on 
foot. Summoning therefore the faithful Scipio, 
they struck into a bridle-path which wound 
along the banks of the inlet and led near the 
“Old Rookery.” They soon reached thcir place 
of destination, where the squire was warm'y 
grected by his host, and after ordering Scip to 
be in readiness at an early hour, joined the other 
guests in the drawing-room. Several gentlemen 
fro the adjoining plantations, with their ladies, 
were already assembled and amusing themselves 
with the discussion of the various political ques- 
tions of the day, which never lose their charm 
as atopic of conversation with the American 
people—the ladies not excepted. As the eve- 
ning wore on, the ladies withdrew and left the 
gentlemen to their pipes and wine, o which they 
did ample justice—if one might judge by the 
wavering steps with which some of them emerged 
from the drawing-room at the midnight hour. 

slack Scip had meanwhile been generously 
entertained in the kitchen ! y the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of color, and was now on hand to render 
the necessary aid to his light-headed master. 


With some slight allusion to the earliness of the 
hour, he proffered his arm to the squire, who 
leaning heavily upon it, they took the homeward 
route. 

The moon shone brightly out at times and 
anon was hidden by dark masses of clouds which 
the blue sea of 
The squire and his sable guardian had 
passed nearly two thirds of the distance without 


were slowly drifting along 
heaven. 


accident or adventure of any kind, when, as they 
neared the valley in which the “Old Kookery” 
was situated, an incident occurred which com- 
pletely upset the already disturbed equanimity 
of the squire, and produced a marked effect on 
the nerves of the stout-hearted Scipio. 

“QO, lorra massa, look yonder!” ejaculated 
Scip in a hoarse whisper, as he pointed with a 
trembling finger in the direction of a high ridge 
of land which ran along the shore of the inlet, 
and whose outline was now clearly defined 
against the dark blue of the western sky. The 
squire lifted his head and gazed in the direction 
indicated. The sight which met his astonished 
eyes caused him to throw up his hands in terror 
and sink helplessly upon the earth beneath the 
friendly shelter of a clump of alders, while the 
old negro, who had not in his surprise afforded 
his master any support, stood staring in mute 
amazement. 

The unusual objects which had arrested his 
attention were moving over the summit of the 
ridge towards the “Old Rookery.” They ap- 
peared somewhat like human beings, for they 
walked erect upon two legs; but their heads 
were so disproportionably large as to give them 
the appearance of monstrous perambulating cab- 
bages. Scipio kept his eyes fixed upon them 
until they disappeared within the gloomy pre- 
cincts of the ruined building. But a few min- 
utes had clapsed ere they again emerged, from 
the ruins, when lo! their monstrous heads had 
vanished and were replaced by those of ordinary 
dimensions ; the owners of which skulked hastily 
over the hill and disappeared. Re-assured by 
the natural appearance of these persons, old 
Scip found no difficulty in divining the mystery 
of the big heads. 
who, at times, frequented these out-of-the-way 


Ile had heard of the smugglers 


places to secrete their goods, and he had no doubt 
that the “ Old Rookery” would be found to con- 
tain several bales of contraband articles. 

Contact with the cold bosom of his mother 
earth having now restored the scared squire to 
consciousness, he made shift with the assistance 
of Scipio to regain his feet, and they hastened 
homeward, where they soon arrived without 
further mishap. 

At breakfast next morning the squire under- 
took to relate the incident of the night to his sis- 
ter; but Miss Dabney beginning to rid‘cule it as 
one of the wild fancies of a winebibber’s brain, 
Black Scip 


kept his own counsel. and when the servants 


he was glad to drop the subject. 


were at breakfast, scized the opportunity to slip 
away unobserved in the direction of the “ Old 
Rookery.” 

Having reached and entered the ruin, he be- 
gan to explore its many dusty and dilapidated 
apartments. The marks of dirty feet were 
plainly visible on the broken floors, but no 
traces of the bales or bundles which Scip had 
expected to find, were to be seen. 

He had nearly given up the search, when he 
happened to observe that the footsteps seemed to 
centre in the large old fashioned fireplace ; and 
upon closer examination, he discovered a dvor 
nicely concealed in its sooty back. This door 
he succeeded in opening with some difficulty, and 
was admitted into a secret room, where his ex- 
pectant eyes immediately fell upon some half a 
dozen great bundles ticd up in strong sailcloth, 
and which upon examination proved to be filled 
with rich silks and other expensive dry goods. 
From having listened to the conversation of 
others better versed in the law than himself, 
Scipio knew that this discovery was worth a 
handsome sum to him who should first place the 
goods in the hands of the officers in charge of 
Uncle Sam’s revenue. 

Having full confidence in his master, Scip 
hastened home to communicate the facts to him. 
Mr. Dabney immediately visited the spot to sat- 
isfy himself by ocular demonstration ; and then 
taking Scip with him, they went and made their 
affidavits before the nearest officers of the cus- 
toms, who proceeded to seize and confiscate the 
contraband articles “as the law directs.” 

With his share of the moncy, Seip purchased 
and built a little 


edom 


Dinah’s and his own fr 


cottage on some land given to him by the squire. 


COMPANION. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


DEATH OF ZACHARY TAYLOR. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


A nation mourns thy loss! why should it not? 
Upon thy fume there resteth not one blot ; 

On battle field, domestic hearth, and hall, 

Thy step ne’er faltered at stern duty’s call ; 

But calm and fearless cen when death drew nigh, 
Yielded thy spirit up without a sigh. 

A nation mourns thy loss! 
Are pouring forth their notes o'er hills and plains; 


and funeral strains 


And woe's decp trappings spreading far and wide, 


Mingled with stars and stripes, our country’s pride ; 
And patriotic voices trumpet forth, 
With truth’s proud cloquence, thy long tried worth. 


A nation mourns thy loss! her annals bear 

Proud names whose well-carned glory placed them there ; 
Stars in our firmament, whose light shall shine 

On ages yet unborn ; while nobly thine 

Stands forth upon the galaxy, as one 

Second to none but our loved Washington. 


A nation mourns thy loss! but all in vain, 

Her deep, dcep loss is thy eternal gain ; 

And now, with every trust fulfilled, thy duty done, 

Go, wear the crown thy virtues well have won ; 

And while we count thy name a nation’s gem, 

A nation’s grief shall be thy diadem. 

Cohassett, Mass., February, 1852. 
A REASON FOR CHARITY. 

As regards charity, for example, a man might 
extend to others the ineffable tenderness which 
he has for some of his own sins and errors, be- 
cause he knows the whole history of them; and 
though, taken at a particular point, they appear 
very large and very black, he knew them in their 
days when they were play-fellows instead of 
tyrant demons. There are others which he can- 
not so well smooth over, because he knows that 
in their case inward proclivity coincided with 
outward temptation; and, if he is a just man, he 
is well aware that if he has not erred here, he 
would have erred there; that experience, even 
at famine price, was necessary for him in those 
matters. But, in considering the misdoings and 
misfortunes of others, he may as well begin at 
least by thinking that they are of the class which 
he has found, from his own experience, to con- 
tain a larger amount of what we call ill fortune, 
than of anything like evil disposition. For time 
and chance, says the Preacher, happen to all 
men.— Companions of my Solitude. 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
RESIGNATION, 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSES. 


If fate denies the gift of wealth, 
And buoyant hopes decay ; 

If shafts of sickness pierce my health, 
And sorrows throng my way ; 

Yet will J, fathoming the stream, 
Life's deepest waters keep ; 

For only shoals and sandbars teem 
Along the treacherous deep. 

I see upon life’s boisterous main 
A meteor-light afar, 

Whose brilliancy hath known no wane, 
Tis Christ, the polar-star ; 

If guided by its light we sail, 
By many a storm though driven, 

We ‘Il cast our anchor in the vail, 
Ilard by the throne of heaven. 

Philadelphia, 4 


‘ebruary, W852. 
- 
THE OTTER IN INDIA. 

We passed, to my surprise, a row of no less 
than nine or ten large and very beautiful otters, 
tied together with straw collars and long strings 
to bamboo stakes on the banks. Some were 
swimming ahout at the full extent of their 
strings, or laying half in and half out of the wa 
ter; others were rolling themselves in the sun 
on the sand-banks, uttering a shrill whistling 
noise, as if in play. I was told that most of the 
fishermen in this neighborhood kept one or more 
of these animals, who were almost as tame as 
dogs, and of great use in fishing, sometimes 
driving the shoals into the nets, sometimes 
bringing out the larger fish with their teeth. I 
was much pleased and interested with the sight. 
—Hieber’s Journal. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
MY MOTENER’s PRAYER, 


BY JILLSON, 


My mother’s prayer! I hear it still, 
In every passing breeze 

That sighs around niy forest home, 
Or whispers ‘mong the trees. 

1 hear it in the mountain rill, 
And in the desert wild, 

Where man has never sought a home, 
Where art has never smiled. 


I hear it in the wailing winds 


That murmur on the sea; 

And in the mellow voice of birds 
That warble on the iea. 

I hear its teachings everywhere, 
At mornir 

Anil this i 
“Do right. my soi 


Worcester. Mars... February. 


id night; 


y, moon, at 


what it e"e 


A PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 

This poct of ours was then of moderate sta- 
ture, and since he had arrived at a mature age, 
he walked a little stooping, and his walk was 
slow and quiet, and he was always well dressed, 
and ina habit suitable to his mature age. His 
face was long. his nose aquiline, his eyes rather 
great than small, his jaws large, and his under 
lip projected beyond his upper lip. He had a 
brown complexion, his hair and beard were 
thick, black and curly, and his countenance was 
always melancholy and thoughtful; on which 
account, one day it happened at Verona (for the 
fame of his works had been everywhere spread, 
and particularly that part of the “ Commedia,” 
which was called the Inferno, and he was known 
to many, both men and women), that he, passing 
before a door where many women were sitting, 
one of them said to another softly, but not so 
softly but that she could be well heard by him, 
“ Look at the man who goes into hell, and re- 
turns when he pleases, and brings news to us 
here above from those there below.” To which 
one of them answered simply, “ Verily thou 
must speak the truth. Dost thou not see how 
the heat and smoke down below have given him 
so dark a color and so curled a beard?” Which 
words he hearing, Dante looked back on them, 
and, perceiving that these women spoke serious- 
ly, was amused, and almost pleased, that they 
held such opinions, and smiling a little, he cou- 
tinued his walk. In his public and domestic 
habits, he was wonderfully composed and order- 
ly, and in all he did, above all others, courteous 
and polite. In his diet he was most moderate, 
taking his repasts at fixed hours, and not exceed- 
ing what necessity required: he indulged neither 
in eating nor drinking to any excess. He prais- 
ed delicate viands, and usually partook of the 
commonest; he blamed above all those who 
study much to have choice dainties, and have 
them prepared with great care. No one was 
more earnest than he, both in his studies and in 
any other object on which he was intent; so 
much so that many times both his family and 
his wife complained of it, before having become 
accustomed to his ways, when they ceased to 
care for it. He rarely spoke, unless he was 
questioned, and then deliberately, and with a 
voice suited to the matter on which he spoke. 
Nevertheless, when it was required, he was most 
eloquent and flowing, and with an excellent and 
ready delivery —Boceaccio, 

-¢ 
[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TUL TWILIGHT HOUR, 


BY MKS. B. J. GREULEY. 


At the calm, still houy of twilight, 
As the zephyrs die away, 

As night folds her sable curtain, 
Now, just at the close of day ; 
Memory, 

Watts me back to childhood’s day. 


ever-cheering memory, 


At the calm, still hour of twilight, 
As the zephyrs die away, 

Ere the social lamp is lighted, 
Now, just at the close of day ; 

One by one they gather round me, 
Childhood's friends—long passed away. 


At the calm, still hour of twilight, 
As the zephyrs die away ; 

Sad, sad thoughts come stealing o'er me, 
Now, just at the close of day ; 

Oft TI think of that sad twilight, 


When my mother passed away. 


At the cali, still hour of twilight, 
As the zephyrs die away, 

Fancy paints them all around me, 
Now, just at the close of day ; 

Father, brother, sister near me, 
All but one that’s passed away. 


Vienna, Me., February, 


MAKING A CONFIDANT. 

One of the greatest drawbacks upon making 
any confidence is, that, as regards that topic, 
you have then lost the royal privilege of begin- 
ning the discourse about it yourself; a°d anoth- 
er can begin to speak to you, or to think (and 
you know that he is thinking) about the matter, 
when you do not wish it to be so much as 
thought of by any one.—Companions of my Soli- 
tude. 


+ 
[Written for Pictorial.] 
SONNET. 


BY MRS. L. 8. GOODWIN. 
O, hast thou put the Christian's armor on, 
And is thy leader He who died to save; 
View not with dread thy destined home, the grave ; 
Fear not the dark prelude to endless dawn. 
For know, that though thou yield’st thy mortal breath, 
And though corruption feedeth on thy frame, 
He who from Joseph's tomb self-living came, 
Shall give thee likewise victory over death! 
Methinks could we but, for the briefest span, 
Perceive the joys awaiting saints on high, 
This dying life would eagerly be laid by ; 
E’en as a child become at once a man, 
The toys which feasted sense erewhile would scorn, 
And rise to loftier deeds, to aims newborn. 
Natick, Mass., February, 1852. 


Many have been ruined by their fortunes ; 

many have escaped ruin by the want of fortune. 

Yo obtain it, the great have become litte, and 
the little great.—-Zimmerman. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SNOW FLAKES. 
BY “GEORGE W. Bt NGAY. 


How gently fall the white-winged flakes of snow 
Upon the frozen sod; 

Like heavenly blessings to this world below, 
Fresh from the hand of God! 


When mercy spreads her cloak o'er human ills, 
She puts them out of sight; 

So now the plains, the housetops, and the hills, 
Are robed in spotless white. 


Like swellings of the tempest-trodden main, 
The distant mountains rise ; 

And stand like frozen billows on the plain, 
Or shafts to prop the skies. 


The cheerful snow-birds twittering here and there, 
Seem blown down by the breeze ; 

As twinkling leaves are, when the autumn air 
Breathes harshly on the trees. 


What made the venerable oak fall down 
Amid the snow and sleet? 

Like an old king he doffed his silver crown, 
And donned his winding sheet. 


This great white sheet, let down from heaven above, 
To this fair world below ; 
Is pure and spotless as the changeless love 
Of God, who gave the snow. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CHIT CHAT. 
BY UNCLE TOBY. 

Or all the downright fun we have ever met 
with in reading, the neatest form of a witticism 
has always seemed to us to be in the epigram. 
For the last half hour cogitating upon this sub- 
ject, with a brain half full of all the jokes and 
epigrams we have ever met, we sit down now to 
this chit chat with the readers of the Pictorial. 

Speaking of cpigrams, the following on Sir 
John Vanktirgh, the author and architect, in al- 
lusion to the ponderous character of his build- 
ings, has often been cited as an example of terse 
and biting witticism : 

“ Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 
A capital burlesque on the oft-repeated serti- 
ment of the ancient epitaph— 
“ Light lie the earth on these remains!" 
as well as a clever hit at Sir John. 

Speaking of epitaphs reminds us forcibly of 
the epigram on epitaphs in general, alluding to 
their mendacious character; it is excellent: 

“ Friend, in your epitaphs I’m grieved, 
So very much is said ; 
One half will never be believed, 
The other never read.”’ 

The epigram on Colley Cibber's obtaining the 
laureateship is, in point, and most tremendously 
cutting and severe: 

“In merry old England it once was a rule, 
The king had his poet and also his fool ; 
But now we're so frugal, I'd have you to know it, 
Tha. Cibber can serve both for fool aud for poet.’ 

Rude, uncultivated wit and intelligence are 
frequently of the happiest sort. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth used to say that the most flattering 
compliment she ever had paid her was from a 
coal-heaver, who said: “Please your ladyship, 
let me light my pipe at your ladyship’s beautiful 
eyes.” 

The Irish are famous for this natural, or 
mother wit. A gentleman riding in the State of 
Maine, found an Irishman fencing in a miserable 
barren spot of ground. “What are you doing 
that for, Pat?” said he; “the cattle will starve 
on that wretched land."—* And sure it is to 
kape the poor bastes out iv it, your honor,” was 
the prompt reply. 

Equally ready are the Scotch in their replies, 
At the battle of Waterloo, a Frenchman, who 
could speak a little English, called out, “ quarter! 
quarter!” to one of the 42d Highlanders. “The 
muckle de’il may quarter ye for me,” was the re- 
ply. “Iha’ nae time to quarter ye; ye must 
een be content to be cuttit in twa (two),” and he 
suited the action to the word. 

The wit of the French is light ard sparkling, 
and lies much in the play of words and lan- 
guage. The modern Italians are particularly 
famous for their repartees, and the grave Span- 
iards are by no means averse to joking. Of 
American wit there is no lack of specimens; it 
gencrally has a telling directness and emphasis, 
descriptive of the shrewd and practical char- 
acter of the people themselves. Dr. Franklin 
was the first of wits as he was the first of phi- 
losophers. 

Ata diplomatic dinner in Paris, some Eng- 


lishman gave as a toast: “England, the sun 
whose beams irradiate the world.” A French- 
man gave: “ France, a planet whose surface re- 
flects the lustre of the sun.” Franklin, in turn, 
gave: “George Washington, the Joshua who 
commanded the sun and moon to stand still, and 
they obeyed him !” 

This is the refinement of repartee. 

A reply equally as national, though keen and 
witty, yet not quite up to the standard of that 
just cited, was that of an American medical stu- 
dent in a London college, who, being reproved 
for inattention when the professor was lecturing 
upon the disease known as King’s Evil, replied, 
that since the Revolution in America, his coun- 
trymen had not been troubled with that disease! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HOME TREASURES. 


BY FINLEY JONSON. 

You bid me leave the land I love, 
The land that gave me birth ; 

To search for hidden treasures, which 
Lie buried in the earth. 

You bid me leave the friends of youth, 
In other climes to roam ; 

But to return and find, at last, 
Those treasures safe at home. 

You say that in that favored land, 
Are mines of wealth untold ; 

That they who wander, gather fast 
A store of precious gold. 

But what are riches, I would ask, 
When broken down in health? 

Useless and v.in, in sickness’ hour, 
Is all our boasted wealth. 

Then ask me not to leave the land, 
The land which gave me birth ; 
To search for treasures which lie hid 

Within the caves of earth. 
No, no, those treasures I can find, 
And have not far to roam ; 
I°ll find them midst the happiness 
Of my beloved home. 
Baltimore, Md., February, 1852. 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 

It is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of 
yersonal reproach. Taunt and scofling at the 
een condition of early life affeet nobody in 
America but those who are foolish enough to 
indulge in them, and they are generally sutffi- 
ciently punished by the published rebuke. A 
man who is not ashamed of himself need not be 
ashamed of his early condition. It did not hap- 
pen to me to be born in a log cabin, but my elder 
brothers and sisters were born in a log cabin, 
raised among the snow drifts of New Hampshire, 
at a period so early that when the smoke first 
rose from its rude chimney, and curled over the 
frozen hill, there was no similar evidence of a 
white man’s habitation between it and the settle- 
ments on the rivers of Canada. Its remains 
still exist; I make it an annual visit. I carry 
my children to it, to teach them the hardships 
endured by the generations which have gone be- 
fore them. I love to dwell on the tender recol- 
lections, the kindred ties, the early affections, 
and the narrations and incidents which mingle 
with all I know of this primitive family abode. 
I weep to think that none of those who inhabited 
it are now among the living; and if ever I fail 
in affectionate veneration for him who raised it, 
and defended it against savage violence and de- 
struction, cherished all domestic comforts be- 
neath its roof, and through the fire and blood of 
seven years’ revolutionary war shrunk from no 
toil, no sacrifice, to serve his country, and to 
raise his children to a condition better than his 
own, may my name, and the name of my pos- 
terity be blotted forever from the memory of 
mankind.—Daniel Webster. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
THE SPIRIT VOICE, 
BY EDWARD J. HANDINOR. 


Ever around me, with thy cold breath stealing 
Through the unguarded portals of my brain ; 
Why wouldst thou wake within my mind a feeling, 

That once aroused, may never sleep again? 


Thou bid’st me think of days and hours long vanished, 
Ilours of passion and unholy joy ; 

Why, why recall what I had deemed was banished? 
Why chafe a soul so deep-stained with alloy? 


I have grown weary of this ceaseless gnawing, 
Thy chidings fall like mildew on my heart ; 
Ever toward the same grim chaos drawing, 
When, thou remorseless, will thy power depart? 


I loved thee once !—that thought tears off the shielding 
From memory’s fount, and quick the illusion flows ; 

While calm thoughts fade before its current yielding, 
As melt the dewdrops from a sun-warmed rose. 


°T is twilight in my soul, its day is dying, 
Slow o’er.the horizon a cloud appears ; 
And melanéholy’s moon, far upward hieing, 
Shines o'er the ruin of my youthful years. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852 


NOTIONS OF THE INSANE. 

The vagaries of the insane are sometimes 
amusing to witness; and not unfrequently there 
is a “method in their madness” that would not 
be amiss in those who are on the outside of in- 
sane asylums. Mary years ago, in Philadelphia, 
a patient in the insane asylum of that city fan- 
cied himself to be the Redeemer of the world; 
and his talk and actions were always in keeping 
with the character, save that he exacted a rigid 
deference to his person and his divinely-derived 
power. But one day another patient arrived, 
whose idiosyneracy it was that he was the Su- 
preme Being. A little while after his entrance 
into the institution, he went into one of the 
halls; as he was passing the imagined represen- 
tative of the Son, he, not liking his bearing, 
reminded him who he was. “ Yes, you are the 
Son; but know, from this time henceforth, that 
you have seen the Father and must obey him !” 
“ And strange enough,” said the keeper of the 
institution to the friend who gives us the partic- 
ulars, “from that day forward, all power was 
given unto the latter; and at length the fancied 
Son’s ‘air-drawn’ vision melted away, and he 
left the establishment a perfectly sane man.” 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago there was in 
the lunatic asylum at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
a kind of crazy Davy Crockett, who fancied that 
he could do anything that could be done, and a 
little more. One day a good many visitors were 
walking slowly through the halls, examining 
them, and occasionally saying a word or two to 
the patients. After a very courteous reception 
of a gentleman who mentioned that he had 
come from South Carolina, the crazy man inter- 
rupted him abruptly with: 

“Have you felt any of my earthquakes down 
there lately ?” 

One of the visitors replied: “ No, we've had 
nothing of the kind where I live.” 

“JT thought so! I knew it!” returned the pa- 
tient, frowning. “Ihave an enemy! Ice! ice! 
Why, I ordered one of my very best earthquakes 
for your part of the country! It was to have 
ripped up the earth, and sent the Mississippi in- 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Look here!” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a crack in the plastering, 
“that’s one of my earthquakes! What do you 
think of that? I’ve got more orders for earth- 
quakes than I can attend to in a year. I’ve got 
four coming off up north this afternoon—two in 
Vermont !”— Worcester Palladium. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
RURAL REFLECTIONS. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 
There is unearthly balm upon the air, 
And holier lights, which are with evening borne, 
That man may lay aside 
llimself, and be at rest. 


The dreamy uplands, bathed in autumn’s change, 
The woodland nook retired, and quiet field, 

Upon the eventide 
The holy chime of twilight bell is borne— 


Rising and sinking on the silent air, 
Dies and dilates with echo musical ; 
And fitful birds hardly 
Blending their notes with pensive harmony. 


The white clouds slumber on the breast of heaven, 
Mimic, like swans upon a limpid lake, 

Making the blue expanse 

More still and beautiful. 


The week day cares from round our hearts unfold, 
As from our Lord the clothing of the grave ; 

And we, too, seem with him 

To walk in endless morn. 


Not that these musical wings would bear us up, 
On buoyant thoughts, too high for this rude earth ; 
But that they speak the best 
Which earth hath left to give. 
Washington, D. C., February, 1852. 


WILLIAM HAZLITY. 

Hazlitt, the celebrated writer and critic, usual- 
ly rose at one or two o'clock in the day—scarce- 
ly ever before twelve; and if he had work in 
hand, he would sit over his breakfast—exces- 
sively strong black tea, and a toasted French 
roll—till four or five in the afternoon, silent, 
motionless and self-absorbed, like a Turk over 
his opium pouch; for tea served him in his ca- 
pacity. It was the only stimulant he ever took, 
and, at the same time, the only luxury; the deli- 
cate state of his digestive organs prevented him 
from tasting any fermented liquors, or touching 
any food but beef, mutton, poultry, or game, 
dressed with perfect plainness. He never touch- 
ed any but the black tea, and was particular 
about the quality of that, always using the most 
expensive that could be got, and he used, when 
living alone, to consume nearly a pound ina 
week. A cup of Hazlitt’s tea—if you happened 
to come in for the first brewage of it—was a pe- 
culiar thing; I have never tasted anything like 
it. Ile always made it for himself, half filling 
the teapot with tea, pouring in the boiling water 
on it, and then almost immediately pouring it 
out, using with it a great quantity of sugar and 
cream. ‘Io judge of its occasional effect upon 
him, it in all probability hastened his death, 
which took place from disease of the digestive 
organs. But its immediate effect was agreeable, 
even to a degree of fascination; and not feeling 
any subsequent reaction from it he persevered 
in its use to the very last, notwithstanding two 
or three attacks similar to that which terminated 
his life. —Douglass 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PROMISED REST. 


BY W. A. FOGG. 


* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest 
from their labors.” 


Blessed voice of peace and comfort, 
Messenger thou art of love ; 

Sent to cheer the fainting pilgrim, 
By the God who reigns above ; 

Saying, “ Soul, by sorrow driven, 

There is rest for thee in heaven.” 


Faint thee not, thou toiling pilgrim, 
Travelling through this vale of tears; 

Struggle bravely upward, onward, 
Through a few more fleeting years ; 

And at last thou ‘It rest above, 

Safe in God’s eternal love. 


Battle still for truth and justice, 
Servant of the living God ; 
Scatter still, as still ye journey, 
Seeds of righteousness abroad ; 
Soon thou ‘It rest, life’s labors o’er, 
Sweetly on the heavenly shore. 


Murmur not, 0 weary mortal, 
Though through strife thy pathway lies ; 
Toils and trials oft may cross it, 
But ’t will lead thee to the skies; 
Where, amid the pure and blest, 
Thou forevermore shalt rest. 
Eliot, Me., February, 1852. 


THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


A writer, who lived for several years on the 
western coast, says a state of civilization exists 
among some of the tribes such as has not been 
suspected hitherto by those who have judged 
only from accounts given of the tribes with 
which travellers have come in contact. They 
cannot be regarded as savages, having organized 
townships, fixed habitations, with regular de- 
fences about their cities, engaged in agriculture, 
and the manufacture of cotton cloths for cloth- 
ing, which they ornament with handsome dyes 
of native production, and exhibiting handicraft 
in their conversion of iron and precious metals 
into articles of use and ornament. The merchants 
entrust their goods to the care of native traders 
in various parts of the country, stored in huts, 
without protection, yet preserved in safety, acts 
of robbery being very rare. Native traders are 
held in high respect, especially if wealthy, and 
in some cases whole tribes engage in the busi- 
ness of itinerant traders, no impediment being 
offered to them, even among nations where a 
state of war exists— Boston Post. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


BIRTHDAY VERSES. 


BY FREDERICK WEISHAMPEL. 


Another year of seasons, with their changes, 
Is passing o'er this gayish clime of ours ; 
Encompassing a summer as it ranges, 
And trampling it to death amid its flowers. 


And now, as blustering winter groweth colder, 
The wheels of time bring on thy natal day ; 

Thou art once more a single summer older, 
Another span of life is fled away. 


I give thee joy, fair girl, and may the sun 
Of thy existence prove a brilliant one: 

And may the tenderest ties of love, among 
The cares of life, around thy heart be flung. 


I give thee joy, sweet girl, and did I own 
Some rarest jewel of a monarch’s throne ; 
1°d choose this anniversary of thy birth, 
To crown thee, maiden of my choice on earth 
Baltimore, Md., February, 1852. 


A CHILD'S SYMPATHY. 


A child’s eyes! those clear wells of undefiled 
thought—what on earth ean be so beautiful? 
Full of hope, love, and curiosity, they meet your 
own. In prayer, how earnest; in joy, how 
sparkling ; in sympathy, how tender. ‘The man 
who never tried the companionship of a little 
child, has carelessly passed by one of the plea- 
sures of life, as one passes a rare flower, without 
plucking it or knowing its value. A child can- 
not understand you, you think; speak to it of 
the holy things of your religion, of your grief 
for the loss of a friend, of your love for some 
one you fear will not love in return; it will take, 
it is true, no measure or soundings of your 
thought; it will not judge how much you should 
believe, whether your gricf is rational in propor 
tion to your loss, whether you are worthy or fit 
to attract the love which you seek ; but its whole 
soul will incline to yours, and engraft itself, as it 
were, on the feeling which is your feeling for the 
hour.—ZL/oa. Mrs. Norton. 


Blu LUMP. 

Messrs. Reynolds, Todd & Co. submitted to 
our ins»ection, on Friday, an enormous lump of 
gold beaving quartz, weighing over twenty 
pounds—iwo thirds of which is the precious 
stulf itself. This lump beloags to the Grizzly 
Bear Company, and was taken out of what is 
known as Holden's Garden, in Sonora. It is 
said that its owners have been offered $6000 for 
it. but refused to sell.— Leadon Jo wnal 
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GLEASONWS PICTORIAL DRAWING-BOOM COMPANION. 


POPE PIUS THE NINTH. 


We present our readers a portrait of the 
present Pope, in the new and extraordinary 
character of a reformer. Pius the Ninth 
was the Cardinal Mastai Ferrett. He is of 
a noble family of Senigallia, and received 
the best civil, as well as moral education. 
Love for the study of the sciences was 
united with love for the study of virtue, and 
both grew in him with age. When he 
reached the priesthood he became as emi- 
nent a preacher as he was a good theo- 
logian, and learned in other matters. His 
merit raised him to the honor of the prelacy. 
During all this time he was distinguished 
for his labors of love amongst the poor, 
teaching them, and exercising the ministry 
in the house of retreat of the poor. The 
education of young men was one of his 
most zealous cares. When the diocese of 
Imola was vacant, he was the only man 
whom the late pope deemed adapted to the 
difficult task of dealing with the temper of 
that country, and the difficult circumstances 
of a popular nature connected with it. He 
was created Cardinal Archbishop, Bishop 
of Imola, December 14th, 1840. Pius is 
about 60 years old, is of a commanding 
presence, his countenance beaming with an 
almost angelic innocence ; his habits incor- 
ruptible; his manners gentle and winning ; 
his learning eminent; his capacity and dex- 
terity in business well proved; in a word, 
he abounds with all the qualities requisite 
to render him supereminent in his exalted 
station. It is a singular fact that so little 
did Mastai expect his own elevation to the 
papal chair, that he was one of the three 
cardinals appointed, after the third scrutiny, 
to open the voting papers. Thirty-four 
votes are the number required for the elec- 
tion; and on opening the thirty-fourth, 
which gave him the majority, his emotion 
was so great that he fainted and fell. His 
two colleagues raised him and bore him to 
his seat: for a long time he strenuously 
refused to accept the election. One of the 
first acts of Pius was to publish an amnesty 
for all political offences ; and to liberate all 
the political persons who would pledge 
themselves not to abuse this act of clem- 
ency. Of the political wisdom of this act 
every one can form an idea, who knows the 
discontent prevailing in Romagna. It is 
said that by the amnesty, six thousand 
prisoners were liberated, of whom nine 
hundred were incarcerated in Rome, the 
expense of whose maintenance was about 
260/.a day. This act of the pope threw 
the whole population of his States into a 
fever of enthusiasm. M. Rienzi, the chief 
of the insurrection which broke out in Ri- 
mini, in September, 1845, was liberated 
trom the castle of St. Angelo, and admitted 
to an interview with the pope. who would 
not allow him to descend to the kissing of 
the toe, but gave him his ring to kiss; 
treated him with much affability, and tak- 
ing Rienzi’s own manifesto out of his desk, PORTRAIT OF POPE PIUS IX, THE PRESENT HEAD OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
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OR 


I1MK STEAMSHIP FRANKLIN LEAVING HAVRE FOR NEW YORK 


observed that it contained many useful sug- 

estions of which he would avail himself. 

he Univers abounded with accounts of the 
present pope’s simple behaviour, walking 
the streets of Rome without ceremony, 
and of his active benevolence and deeds of 
justice. He also ordered an examination 
of the state of the prisons, in which were 
found 54,000 condemned prisoners, or near- 
v two per cent. of the whole population. 

e ordered the release of all who were 
condemned to five years incarceration. In 
these and some other changes which he in- 
troduced, a bold revolution was contem- 

lated by him. But, of all the radical re- 
‘orms he nobly designed, many have failed 
to be accomplished. Pius has found the 
responsible situation which he holds to be 
no sinecure ; trammelled by foreign soldiery, 
he is little better than a prisoner, and Rome 
is at all times under martial law; while his 
mandates must be tempered to suit France, 
Austria, Russia, and with a trembling lest 
there be another revolution provoked in 
Italy. The blind obedience that has been 
accorded to his predecessors is no longer 
given to the present head of the Romish 
church. In title, in rank, in outward hon- 
ors, he is the same head of the church 
which used to govern with so proud and 
high a will; but in reality, he is as weak as 
the rest of the princes and kings of Europe, 
whose light is gradually, but surely, paling 
before the bright rays of reason and liberty. 


STEAMSHIP FRANKLIN. 

The fine picture below gives a very 
erfect view of the Steamship Franklin 
eaving Havre for New York. This is a 
splendid piece of naval architecture, and 
has proved to be a swift vessel as well as a 
good sea-boat. The multiplying of these 
floating palaces is fast bringing all parts of 
the habitable globe in close connection with 
each other, and one slips across the Atlan- 
tic to Europe and back again now-a-days 
before his friends have a chance to miss 
him. These immense steamships are a 
most curious study for the uninitiated, and 
seem, in their infinite detail, to be little less 
than a miracle. Yet every piece of ma- 
chinery has its proper place and duty, and 
all is understood and controlled by the offi- 
cers of the ship. The pier from which she 
is taking her departure, as seen below, 
though on the other side of the Atlantic, 
bears a marked resemblance to the Battery 
and Castle Garden in New York harbor, as 
those of our readers will remember who 
have on file, or bound, the picture which 
we gave of the Battery in a former number 
of the Pictorial. The stars and stripes 
float gaily from her peak, and the French 
tri-colored flag from her fore. She ploughs 
her way over the waves in all the pride 
and majesty of life and beauty. All suc- 
cess and safety to the noble steamship 
Franklin. 
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SLEASOMWS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PPP PPP PAPAS 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEX'T NUMBER. 


“The Traduced, or the Unfinished Will,” a story, by 
Syivanus Cons, JR. 

“The Knock at my Door, or a Leaf from the Journal of 
a Medical Man,” a story, by F. CLinron BARRINGTON. 

“The Rufleys and the Flints, or Better than we Seem,” 
a story, by Mrs. E. C. Loverina. 

“Single and Double,” a prose sketch, by Mrs. E. 
WELLMONT. 

“ Sympathy,” verses, by J. ALForD. 

“ A Song,’ by Owen G. WARREN. 

“ Stanzas on the Ocean,”’ by Kenneta 

“ Jenny Lind,” lines, by Carnonine A. Haypen. 

** Lines to a Rose,” by S. L. N. Stopparp. 

“ To Catharine,” a Valentine, by Joun Russe. 

“ Winter,” lines, by Josern W. Nye. 

“ The Balm of Gilead,” verses, by Jas. CRUIKSHANES, JR. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We shall give a full-length and very perfect picture of 
Madame Anna Thillon, the charming actress who has so 
taken our city by storm for the last three weeks. 

A fine engraving, representing the Emperor of Morocco, 
Muley Abderrah » giving audi upon horseback. 

An accurate view of Khatmandu, the chief city of 
Nepaul, India, situated on the east bank of the Bishum- 
utty river. 

A likeness of Mr. Hudson, the Irish comedian. who sup- 
ports Madame Anna Thil’on in her role of characters. 

Three very fine views of the Sandwich Islands. First, a 
view of Honolulu, the chief town of Oahu; second, a pie- 
ture of the monument raised to the memory of that intre- 
pid navigato:, Capt. Cook, at Owhyhee, where he fell by 
the hands of the natives; and third, a picture represent- 
ing the national dance of the Sandwich Islands, in all its 
grotesqueness and singularity. 

A view of H. M. Steam-Tender, “‘Alban,”’ rescuing the 
crew of an American brigantine, the Mesardis, of New 
York, on her voyage from Chagres, Navy Bay. 

A picture of a large fountain in the capital of Spain, 
Madrid, with the Gallegos, or water-carriers. 

A capital picture from the play of the “ School for Scan- 
dal,” representing Mrs. Forrest as she appeared on the 
occasion of her debut in New York, as Lady Teazle. This 
picture represents the celebrated screen scene, with Chip- 
pendale as Sir Peter Teazle, and Mr. E. K. Mason, as Jo- 
seph Surface. 

A view of Acapulco, west coast of Mexico, being the 
principal port of that country on the Pacific Ocean. 


U. 8. STEAMER MISSOURI. 

A letter from Gibraltar, written by Mr. John 
E. Gowen, of this city, contractor for raising the 
remains of the U. S. Steamer Missouri, which 
took fire and sunk at Gibraltar in 1843, says 
that the work is going on successfully. By a 
series of submarine explosions under various 
parts of the machinery, he has deepened the 
water to such an extent that any vessel can now 
float over the wreck with perfect safety, although, 
when he arrived, there was not over two feet of 
water above various portions of the machinery, 
such as wheels, cranks, shaft, and the timbers of 
the sunken vessel. He has removed nearly all 
her machinery, and is now rapidly breaking the 
hull of the vessel in pieces, and hoisting them to 
the surface of the water. During the ensuing 
summer, he hopes that he shall entirely remove 
her remains, and leave no vestige of the steamer 
in the harbor. 


Cneap.—We sent to Gleason the last year’s numbers of 
his Drawing-Room Companion, and received a volume 
bound in superb style, with spring back, gilt edges, and 
gilt embellishments, all for one dollar—a price which 
strikes even bookbinders with astonishment. We have 
already noticed the attractions of the new volume, which 
is ing a wide circulation.— Nashville, N. H. Oasis. 


TO LET. 

Being about to remove from our publishing 
office, Museum Building, Tremont Street, to the 
large building lately known as the Montgomery 
House, we desire to let our present situation. 
Application may be made af office. 


Tue Cacep NicutincaLe—Jenny is board- 
ing at the “Round Hill Water Cure Retreat,” 
at Northampton, where she has taken eight 
rooms for the season. 


Srrirep Pig.—The “old square bottle ” has 
found its way into Maine, under the name of 
“Wolf’s Aromatic Scheidam Schnapps.” 


A Hint.—If you would not have your child 
grow up hard-hearted and cruel, never suffer 
him to misuse an animal, or even an insect. 


A Ricu Jupce—Judge McLean, of the U. 
8. Supreme Court, pays $3000 a year taxes on 
his property in Cincinnati. 


CALIFORNIA. 

But a brief space of time has elapsed since the 
gold discovery in California, and it has already 
produced a great and flourishing empire on the 
shores of the Pacific, with a splendid and popu- 
lous emporium, so far west as to be on terms of 
easy communication with the far East, with nu- 
merous other towns and cities on the navi- 
gable rivers flowing towards, and the great route 
radiating from, San Francisco, all furnished with 
the comforts, and many with the luxuries, of 
life, and with the elements of order, civilization, 
education, intellectual and religious, within its 
compass, a local legislature, a State charter, and 
a representative in the federal Congress. 

Doubtless all this would have been accom- 
plished in the ordinary course of time; the rest- 
less spirit of the race that has colonized this 
continent was continually urging it onward and 
onward, westward and westward, in the accom- 
plishment of its high mission to reclaim the wil- 
derness, to destroy the wild beasts of the forest, 
to level the dense forest itself, and to extinguish 
or absorb the original possessors of the soil. 
But it required some mighty stimulus to under- 
take the vast achievement. To emigrants in 
pursuit of a more liberal livelihood, there were 
so many desirable halting places on the great 
western route, so many formidable barriers in 
the shape of wide, arid plains, and stern, forbid- 
ding mountain ranges, that, perhaps, even our 
energetic countrymen would have required more 
than half a century to reach the shores of the 
Pacific. 

But Providence, that all-ruling power, whose 
designs cannot be foreseen, offered the one want- 
ing impulse. The virgin soil at last revealed its 
golden secret to the few adventurers who had 
made their homes in California. The prospect 
of wealth, easily acquired, at once determined a 
formidable immigration to El Dorado. People 
poured into the new country, where the reality 
surpassed the wildest dreams of the early Span- 
ish colonists of America. The fictitious tales 
of the Arabian Nights were outdone by realities, 
and enormous wealth at once discovered itself 
on all sides, inviting labor to gather and pos- 
sess it. 

Labor immediately rose into a just apprecia- 
tion, and took its proper rank—at least, as it re- 
garded capital. All the artificial distinctions of 
old society vanished like mist before the sun, 
and a man was no longer estimated by his birth, 
his connections, his ancestors, but by his own 
intrinsic worth as a man. If he were patient, 
temperate and industrious, strong and bold, he 
reaped the reward of his go d qualities. Labor 
met and still meets in Califi rnia an immediate 
and splendid reward. Yet we say not this to 
induce any one to go thither, for there are almost 
untold obstacles and risks to encounter in the 
enterprise. 

To the political economist, California presents 
a rich field for study, presenting, as it does most 
prominently, the greatness and weakness of man, 
his high aspirations and his low propensities at 
one glance. We see now how incompatible 
with human nature is the doctrine of socialism 
as advocated in France ; for, in California, in spite 
of the original equality of the colonists, we have 
rich and poor, idle and industrious, vicious and 
virtuous, and, in short, the same social contrasts 
that are presented in older societies and com- 
munities. 

The result of the California discovery, on the 
whole, has thus far been beneficial. Ithas given 
new hope to the despairing, opened a new field 
to those who had exhausted old regions of labor, 
elevated manual employment in public estima- 
tion, and given us a vantage ground on the Pa- 
cific, which will eventually result in this coun- 
try’s obtaining the supremacy of all other 
nations of the globe. 


Tue Prometuevs Ourrace.—A Washing- 
ton despatch says the British government dis- 
avows the conduct of the commander of the 
Express, and makes an honorable apology. 


A Youne EaG te, weighing about 12 pounds, 
was shot at Quincy, lately. His pinions, from 
tip to tip, measured 7 feet 1 inch. He is sup- 
posed to be 18 months old. 


PersonaL.—Earnest efforts are being made 
in Washington to restore Gen. Talcott to the 
army. 


Venomovus.—A Mr. Weightman, of Cincin- 
nati, is lying at the point of death from the bite 
of a rat. 


TASTE. 

Whoever would cultivate a correct taste, let 
him study Nature—nature in all things, first and 
last. Hers is the best school, hers the only true 
style, breathing the language of purity, echoing 
the voice of gladness from all her caverns, rais- 
ing aloft the songs of praise from all her hills, 
and clapping her hands for joy throughout the 
earth. In the broad fields of nature is seen a 
sameness without weariness, a variety without 
confusion, and a blending without indistinctness. 
“Mentally,” says Beattie, “men are all more or 
less subject to the influence of external nature.” 
Then they who heed her gentle teachings, who 
most minutely study her varied phenomena, 
must imbibe something of her blissful spirit, and 
influenced by the beautiful harmony of all her 
operations, the practicability, the appropriateness 
of every portion to the grand whole; such an 
one, in daily converse, in friendly intercourse 
with his great friend and emphatic though silent 
teacher, must, it would seem, possess, not only 
the most refined taste, but also a well balanced, 
well ordered mind, a calmness and serenity flow- 
ing into it from the investigation and close inti- 
macy with glowing nature, which the freaks of 
man should not easily disturb, and above all, 
would be the most happy, devout worshipper of 
Him who “ bindeth up the waters,” and “ spread- 
eth out the heavens,” and “establisheth the 
earth” in strength and beauty. 


INDIAN SUICIDE. 

The Concordia (La.) Intelligencer says, that 
an Indian belonging to the remnant of the Choc- 
taw tribe, which lingers near their ancient hunt- 
ing grounds, committed suicide some days since 
in that parish, after a very novel and ingenious 
fashion. Tying one end of a piece of buckskin 
to the trigger of his rifle, and attaching the other 
end of the thong to a small tree, he stretched 
himself deliberately on the ground—and pulling 
the muzzle towards him, met death from the 
faithful piece which may often before have been 
the instrument of it in his hands upon the war- 
path or amid the fastnesses of his native forests. 
The poor suicide had, while under the influence 
of strong drink, murdered a member of his 
tribe—a friend and brother—and this was the 
deliberate, self-decreed expiation of the crime. 


TO LET. 

The large granite building situated in Brattle 
street, near Court street, and lately occupied by 
us for our printing establishment. Having re- 
moved to the spacious building known as the 
Montgomery House, Tremont street, we have no 
further use for the building referred to. It is in 
perfect repair, and immediate occupancy will be 
given. Our largely increasing business rendered 
it necessary for us to seek more extended quar- 
ters, or we should have still retained the build- 
ing for our own use. 


GLEASON’s PicTORIAL CoMPANION is finding its way into 
every family throughout the country. It is far the best 
illustrated paper in the United States. The engravings 
are exquisitely beautiful. Its reading matter speaks well 
for its future prospect and the low rates at which it is pub- 
lished will insure a general circulation all over the Union. 
—Newport Daily News. 


Decirxep.—The Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston, has declined the call of 
“The American and Foreign Christian Union,” 
to represent that society in Paris. 


Mrixerat Warers.—A sulphur spring was 
recently discovered in Nansemond county, Va. 
It is said to represent perfectly the water of the 
far-famed Harrowgate springs. 


A Ricu Piece.—A piece of quartz rock from 
California, weighing 188 ounces gross, has been 
assayed at the mint, and yielded $1713 in gold, 
being $9 20 per ounce. 


Kossuta.—The devoted Hungarian has de- 
livered over one hundred and fifty speeches since 
he arrived in this country. God speed his cause! 


S.eiguinc.—There have been sixty consecu- 
tive days of good sleighing in Boston and the 
immediate vicinity. Very unusual. 


Men Kittep.—Ten men employed on the 
Great Western Canada Railway were killed, a 
few days since, by the caving in of a bank. 


A Fat Divipenp.—The New York Life In- 
surance Company has declared an annual divi- 
dend of forty per cent. 


In this city, at the residence of Mr. 8S. G. Ward, by the 
Rev. Charles Mason, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
of New York, Otto Goldschmidt, of Hamburg, to Mad’lle 
Jenny Lind, of Stockholm, Sweden. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Aaron Marden, Esq., to Miss Caro- 
line F. Cox ; Mr. A. E. Brown to Miss Laura A. Bryant. 

By Rev. 0. A. Skinner, Mr. William C. Carver to Miss 
Catharine A. Robb. 

By Rev. N. J. A. O’Brien, Mr. Patrick Keenan to Miss 
Mary Shaw. 

By Rev. A. A. Miner, Mr. Amos Cross to Miss Susan C. 
MecFaden. 

By Charles H. White ., Mr. J. H. Graupner to Miss 
Anna Boston, of Gardiner, He. on 

By Rev. L. Crowell, Mr. Joseph Singleton to Miss Isa- 
bella Brown. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Joseph W. Rutherford to Miss 
Lucy A. Boynton. 

Ry Justice John C. Leighton, Mr. Thomas White to 
Miss Ellen Ferguson. 

At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Shackford, Mr. John B. Kibby, 
of Washington, D. C., to Miss Helen M. Drew. 

At Newton Corner, by Rev. Mr. Leavitt, Mr. Simon 
Mulligin to Miss Almira Coolidge. 

At New Haven, Conn., Capt. Thomas A. Hamlen, of 
Boston, to Miss Ann M. Bradley. 

At Portland, Me., by Rev. Dr. Dwight, Mr. Nathaniel 
Parker to Miss Carrie z Hanson. * 


In this city, Lydia Anna Golthwait, 4 years ; Jane Muir, 
29; Mrs. Martha Hagar, 65; Miss Harriet Farrar French, 
41; Mrs. Margaret Mathias Johnston, 29; Mr. Thomas 
Wilmott, 45; Mr. Reuben Ramsdell, 74. 

At Charlestown, Mr. James R. Kennah, 30. 

At Dorchester, Miss Rebecca Holmes, 71. 

At Brookline, Miss Louise Klienstrup, 22. 

At New Braintree, Hon. Joseph Bowman, 80. 

At Provincetown, Mrs. Mary L. Nickerson, 27. 

At Newbury, Miss Helen Little, 28. 

At Harvard (Shaker Village), George W. Brown, 17. 

At West Boylston, Amanda Janette, only daughter of 
George How, 15. 

Sem, N. H., Hannah, widow of George Mas- 


sey, 85. 
At Portland, Me., Mr. Nathaniel B. Allen, 26; Mr. 
John Harmon, of Windham, 21 ; Miss Sarah B. Jordan, 23. 

At Eastport, Me., Dea. Ezekiel Prince, 91. 

At Bloomfield, N. J., Nancy Delano, wife of John B. 
Wright, Esq., and daughter of Hon. James Howland, 2d, 
of New Bedford, Maas. 

At Baltimore, Lemuel Ludden, Esq., 61, for many years 
a merchant of that city, and formerly of Boston. 

At Charleston, 8. C., Mrs. Lucretia Harrison, 93, a na- 
tive of Boston. 

Lost overboard, from brig Roscoe, two days out, from 
Boston for Havana, Ezekiel C. Hamlin, of West Barnstable. 


A SPLENSIB PICTORIAL, 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table eventsof the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it p ts, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hoid- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for ita 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

0G> One copy of Tar Frac or ovr Union, and one copy 
of the PicroriaL Drawine-Room CoMPANION, one year, 
for $5 00 

The Picrorta, Drawtne-Room ComPANIon may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCII, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 
8. RINGGOLD, 99 Third Street, Louisville. Ky. 


"C> Subscriptions received at either of the ahove plares. 
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SLEASONS PISTOBRIAL COMPANION, 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY ABSENT LOVER. 


BY MISS SARAH M. HOWE. 


Far, far o'er the perilous ocean, 

He ’s gone, to seek fortune and fame ; 
Yet my lips, in adoring devotion, 

Still murmur his deeply-loved name. 
Though absent, he still is before me, 
Enshrined in my heart's deepest cell ; 
His voice’s rich music floats oer me, 
As when he last bid me farewell. 


His dark eyes still on me seem beaming, 

With a softness love only can know ; 

And my own with the lovelight are gleaming, 
His presence so dear will bestow. 

His curls with my own still seem blending, 
Strange emotions my bosom will swell, 

As in tones which my young heart was rending, 
He murmured, “my loved one, farewell !”’ 


Though he’s far from me now, yet I love him 
As maiden ne’er loved man before ; 

And pure as the blue sky above him, 

Is my love for the one I adore. 

Though "tis but a few days since we parted, 
A long age it seemeth to me ; 

And sorrowing now, and sad hearted, 

I pine my brave lover to see. 


My eye has lost its star-brightness, 
My cheek its rich roseate hue ; 

My step its gay, fairy-like lightness, 
Since I, sorrowing, bade him adieu. 
The storm on the deep he is braving, 
My noble young lover so true ; 

The star-fiag is o'er his head waving, 
On ocean so boundless and blue. 


0, Father in heaven, protect him, 

My noble young lover so brave ; 

In safety O guide and direct him, 
O’er ocean’s dark, perilous wave. 
Again may I joyously greet him, 
Again to his true heart be pressed ; 
And in happiness yet will I mect him, 
And e’er in his true love be blest. 
Princeton, Mass., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE TRI-COLOR AFLOAT. 


A FRENCH OFFICER'S YARN. 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Tue clock over the bar of the coffee-room had 
struck eleven, and so thick was the tobacco- 
smoke that one could scarcely distinguish sol- 
diers from sailors—travellers from the native 
Marsellais. A long storm wonderfully amalga- 
mates the inmates of a sea-port, and on the eve- 
ning in question the conversation had become 
general, finally merging into a discussion as to 
the relative merits of the army and the navy. 
The former had rather the advantage, for among 
the military men present was one of Napoleon’s 
old veterans, and as he narrated the deeds of the 
Imperial army, one could but think that the tri- 
colored flag of France floated proudest, when 
encircled by bayonets and sabres. All at once, 
an old captain who sported the anchor button, 
threw the end of his cigar into the glowing 
grate, and exclaimed, in a voice which had evi- 
dently contended with many a gale: 

“Belay all! You youngsters have been chat- 
tering here, like the monkeys on the rock of Gib- 
raltar, and my sabre-training friend has spun 
yarn enough to rig a seventy-four, but none of 
you know how proudly waves the tri-color 
afloat. Our French navy has never had a ‘little 
corporal, or a corps of quill-driving glorifiers, 


but I will give you a single leaf from my log- 
book, that will prove that true spunk floats on 
salt water. Why, there is the same difference 
between a soldicr and a sailor, that there is 
between a duck and a swan!” 

A smoking bowl of rum-punch was ordered, 
fresh cigars were lighted, and all listened with 
attention to— 

CAPTAIN HAROL’S YARN. 

“Tt had been a hard day’s fight. Our squad- 
ron had diminished from twelve to seven, and 
we had sunk eight English frigates. Night ren- 
dered it impossible to point the guns, so we 
made all fast, and called the roll; faith, *t was an 
easy task! 

“T was then lieutenant of the Folus, and 
checked until my fingers ached. Only thirty- 
two answered ‘present’ out of two hundred 
and forty who were fit for duty in the morning, 
and the lee side of the cock-pit was slippery 
with blood. Our ‘sawbones’ was an able hand, 
however, and by midnight every one was quict. 
Even the watch on deck nodded. 

“There was one, though, who did not sleep, 
or wish to sleep—it was the first lieutenant, who 


had taken command when the captain was shot 
down, like a dog, by a red coat in the enemy’s 
fore-top. About one in the morning—I wont 
mark time by bells, for you landsmen would n't 
understand me—he came on deck, and called 
me into the cabin, leaving an old quarter-mas- 
Lights were 
burning, the table was covered with papers, two 
bottles had evidently just been made sealed re- 
ceptacles, and a miniature showed that the new 
captain had not forgotten his home or his wife. 
A smile played on his features as he asked: 

“* Well, Lieutenant Harol, what do you think 
of the Eolus ? 

“*Commander, I replied, ‘I think that she 
has nobly upheld the honor of France, and that 
the English know the weight of her broadsides.’ 

“* Bravo, and have you examined her, from 
deck to hold ? 

“* No, commander,’ 

“* How long will it be, think you, ere she will 
sink 

“+ What mean you, commander” 

“<7 mean that I have not been idle. The 
Eolus has four feet of water in her hold now, 
and it rises one inch every fifteen minutes! 
Calculate ! 

“*But the pumps ” 

“* Ay, the pumps! They might save us if you 
had two hundred vigorous arms to work them 
with; but what can you expect from thirty-two 
men, some of them wounded at that. Besides, 
to-morrow we should all be English prisoners. 
The fleet cannot rally—we are surrounded by 
enemies—night alone protects us. At daylight 
we shall be lost, for the grape shot has cut up 
our rigging, and torn our sails into ribbons, 
while water flows into our hold through twenty 
shot holes. Even since I called you, we are 
fifteen minutes nearer death ! 

“*A bad prospect, commander! But what 
do you intend doing? What are your orders ? 

“* First, sir, it will be better to die than to fill 
an English prison-hulk ! 

Bravo! 

“* Further, we had better risk all than have 
the Englishmen say that they have sunk us. So 
call all hands to quarters, without beat of drum. 

“*T obey, 

“*One word more.’ 

Commander ? 

“*Have the long boat launched as quietly as 
possible. 


ter in command of the watch. 


I will soon join you on deck.’ 

“In five minutes all the surviving crew were 
at work; the long boat was launched, and the 
men then came aft to the quarter-deck rail—one 
poor boy dragging himself along on his hands, 
The 
commander soon joined us; nor shall I ever for- 
Ilis eye beamed like the 
North Star, and his pale forehead was as smooth 
All thought he had some good 


for his feet had been injured by a shell. 
get his appearance. 


as a new mast. 
news to tell. 

“* My lads,’ said he, ‘this has been a fine day, 
and they will applaud you at Paris; but it can 
have a better ending—listen! The Eolus is on 
the point of sinking, and were not the night so 
dark, you would now see the spray near the 
lower deck ports. 
getting into the long boat and shoving off. So 
But it must not be said, my lads, 
that the English could boast of having sunk the 
Eolus—no! Sooner let brave men say that the 
old craft blew up, rather than have her flag dis- 
honored. And thus we will cheat the English, 
who now doubtless hope, with to-morrow’s sun, 
to disgrace us, and to dishonor our dead com- 
rades 

“ There was a convulsive movement, and had 
not silence been previously enjoined, loud cheers 
would have hailed the commander's propositions 
with rapture. 

“All is ready, continued the commander, 
‘and in ten minutes the fire will reach the mag- 
azine. Who will light the match ? 

“No one volunteered. Some proposed draw- 
ing lots; others that the eldest should remain. 

“* Come, come,’ cried the commander, ‘if you 
are all afraid, I will stay myself’ 

“While this selection was being made, an 
affecting scene took place between the wounded 
young sailor and his old father, the quarter- 
master. 

“* Father, said the lad. ‘Iet me stay. At any 
rate I am badly wounded, and I may as well die 
You will be proud to hear 


We must lose no time in 


far, so good! 


a glorious death. 
my praises, and to be complimented about your 
son, who died for the honor of France—who 
saved his ship from dishonor, 
“* And thy mother,’ sobbed the veteran. 
“*My mother—to console her, tell her I died 


thinking of her” Then, addressing the captain : 

“* Now, sir, order your men into the long 
boat—I will attend to the magazine.’ 

“Solemnly did the survivors defile before Jo- 
seph, ere they passed over the ship’s side, each 
one silently pressing the poor boy’s hand. Thir- 
ty were in the long boat, and no one remained 
but Pierre, the quarter-master, who stood clasp- 
ing his son to his heart. 

“Leave me, father, said the boy. 

“*No, no, Joseph, I will die with thee,’ 

“* And my mother—who needs thy support! 
Wilt thou kill her ? 

“*She will not survive thy death, at any rate.’ 

“*But thou must go—hark! they call thee! 

“* Never!’ 

“Moved by a superhuman power, the wound- 
ed boy had drawn himself to the gangway, and 
his afflicted father had accompanied him. There 
was a grapple—a struggle—a cry—and the old 
man fell over the side into the long boat, while 
his son cried : 

“* Adieu, my father—live for my mother !’ 

“ An instant after, the long boat was bounding 
over the waves, and her crew, with eager atten- 
tion, gazed into the darkness. Their hearts 
beat loud and fast. 

“ All at once a spark gleamed on the black 
horizon. A light increased in brilliancy—and 
then, like a crashing peal of mountain thunder, 
an explosion convulsed the very ocean. Then 
all was dark and drear again upon the waters— 
the Eolus was no more. 

“At the sound of the explosion, one man 
trembled like a leaf, but no ery escaped his lips 
—and his courageous silence was the salvation 
of the long boat, for they had drifted among the 
English fleet. 

“* My lads,’ whispered the commander, ‘let us 
replace the Eolus, and hoist the tri-color at the 
mast head of this fine sloop-of-war, towards 
which we so quietly drift. All but two of you 
follow me quietly into the larboard chains—and 
let those two then take the long boat around 
her bows and make a false attack. Follow! 

“ And with cat-like agility did the commander 
mount the vessel’s side, followed by his despe- 
rate band. A whisper might have ruined all. 

“Yet old Pierre remained in the bottom of 
the boat, withering in apparent grief. At the 
moment of his son’s self-sacrifice, a ery would 
fain have escaped his lips, but he stifled it, and 
in so doing irritated his throat and provoked a 
cough. At first he sought to clasp his mouth 
with his hand—his throat swelled as if it would 
burst—his face became scarlet. But it was of no 
avail—he thought of his son—he thought of his 
comrades—and with his left hand he plunged 
his sheath-knife into his heart. His writhings 
were the agonies of death. 

“Fatigued and decimated by the day's con- 
flict, the surprised English crew was an easy 
prey ; and at daylight, Commander Marcel found 
himself in possession of a fine sloop-of-war, 
somewhat damaged, but making fine headway 
for Brest. Then was it, on getting in the long 
boat, that Pierre was discovered. And on the 
gunwale, traced in his own blood, was his dying 
wish— my wire.’ Need I say that every one 
on board gave the widowed mother a liberal 
share of pay and prize money ! 

“ And now, sabre-trainers, what say you? Do 
not the events of that night—the martyred son 
and father—the brave handful of men, prove 
that gallant hearts exist on salt water. Ay, ay, 
lads, the anchor-button binds French uniforms 
and from De Joinville down, 
we'll sustain the honor of the tri-color afloat. 
That's all!” 

We all drank bumpers to Captain Harol, and 
left the coffee-house. But I'll warrant not one 
of the party slept that night without thinking of 
the widowed mother. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
GLEASON’sS PICTORIAL FOR 1852. 


over true hearts ; 


BY ABBIE C. ELMORE. 
All hail to thee, fair Pictorial, 
With thy dress so like a bride ; 
With thy gem-bespangled colors, 
And air of conscious pride. 


With thy band of starry writers, 
And pictures rich and rare, 

Thou ‘rt the leading star for others, 
None can with thee compare. 


Success to thee, fair Pictorial, 
May you ever be fair as now ; 
May not one star fall from the coronal 
That encircles thy glorious brow. 
Portland, Me., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
EVELINE,* 


BY FRANKLIN C. 8. NURLBUT. 


Calm within those azure eyes, 

Where a vernal rapture lies, 

Modesty upon her throne, 

In her majesty alone, 

There unveils her flowery tome, 
Eveline. 


Rosy cheeks and auburn hair, 
With a forehead high and fair, 
Soft enchantments dallying there! 
As some angel from the skies, 
Thou art ever to my eyes 
Beautiful as Paradise, 

Eveline. 


Near perfection thou dost shine, 

Like some nymph of fairy clime, 

Like the dove of Palestine ; 

Like the violet of spring, 

Like a seraph on the wing, 

Where the shades of Eden spring, 
Eveline. 


Far too beautiful for me, 

Earth had never like to thee, 

Art devised thee lovelily ! 

As some romance, painted high, 

To attract the idle eye, 

Thou dost charm the passer-by, 
Eveline. 


* Eveline—a fine picture, hanging upon the walls of my 
chamber. 


Enfield, Ct., February, 1852. 


DYING LIKE AN ARTIST. 


An old fiddler recently found dead in Paris 
from the fumes of charcoal, on the floor of his 
garret, has left to posterity the following anto- 
obituary, which could only have been written by 
a Frenchman. “I had talent once, and have 
occupied the highest places in the orchestras of 
our first theatres.—I remember the greatest days 
of the Opera comique, when disdaining the noise 
of our modern music, we produced sentimental 
harmonies which went straight to the soul and 
the heart. I have made a great deal of money, 
and have lived like an artist—freely—and so I 
shall die like many artists, in misery. You who 
read the letter of the old fiddler, take warning 
by my case. Young men of talent, put in prac- 
tice this old adage, that you must lay up some- 
thing for a rainy day. IT have neglected it, and 
die in penury. The compassion of my fellow 
artists would have doubtless come to my assist- 
ance; but I had too much pride. I should have 
blushed at recalling to myself the memory of 
those who had known me in my days of pros- 
perity. I preferred, though I could hardly hold 
my bow, on account of my great age, to take to 
the streets, and become a strolling musician. I 
procured by this means the bare necessaries of 
life, but every day rendered me more and more 
incapable. 1 had counted upon the kindness of 
God, and hoped to gain a prize in the great lot- 
tery. I had only been able to buy a single 
ticket, No. 4,947,989. If it had procured me 
even the smallest prize, I should have peacefully 
terminated my old days ; but as God has decid- 
ed otherwise, I resign myself to death. Pray for 
the fiddler."—La Presse, ( Paris.) 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 


MUSINGS AT NIGHT, 
BY ‘ow EN a. w ARREN. 


In the thought of the departed, 
We no more are lonely hearted ; 
They are with us to console, 
When the gloom is on the soul, 
And they dissipate our sadness, 
And mingle in our gladness. 


When sorrow’s chain has bound us, 

They are with us and around us; 

From their happy home above, 

They come on wings of love ; 

And clinging fondly near us, 

Breathe the hopes that soothe and cheer us. 


From the cradle and the pillow, 

To our rest beneath the willow, 

They guard us and they guide— 

And are ever by our side, 

To conduct us, at life's even, 

To the glorious morn of heaven. 

New York, February, 1852. 
CAITIFFS AND CRAVENS 
Our use of the word “ caitiff,’ which is identi- 

eal with “captive,” only coming through the 
Norman French, has, in like manner, its rise out 
of the sense that he who lets himself be made 
prisoner in war is a worthless, good-for-nothing 
person—a fecling so strong in some states of 
antiquity, that under no circumstances would 
they consent to ransom those of their citizens 
who had fallen alive into the hands of the enemy. 
The “ captives” were accounted “ caitiffs,” whom 
they could better do without. The same feeling 
has given us “craven,” another word for cow- 
ard: the “craven” is he who has craved or cra- 
ven his life at the enemies’ hands, instead of re- 
sisting to the death—Zvrench on the Study of 


Words. 
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SLEASOWS PICTORIAL COMPANION. 


MRS. MOWATT. 

We sce by the Baltimore papers that this dis- 
tinguished American actress has been winning 
fresh laurels in a new and very beautiful play 
called Jngomar, as produced by her at the Holi- 
day Street Theatre. It is a drama translated 
from the German of Frederick Haln, and is rich 
in beauties of the most refined and lovely char- 
acter. The theme of the play is the power of 
goodness in woman, as an attribute above intellect 
or beauty, to refine and humanize a barbarian, 
to subdue a coarse and savage nature. The plot 
of the play is exceedingly simple. Myron, an 
artizan of Massilia, is captured by the barbarians 
of the neighboring mountains. His daughter 
Parthenia, akin to Shakspeare’s Miranda, brave 
and strong in unconscious purity and goodness, 
follows him alone, and is accepted by the tribe 
as a hostage for her father, who is suffered to 
return to Massilia to work for his ransom. Re- 
maining among the barbarians, her loveliness 
wins Jngomar ; this chief, a savage of a roman- 
tic and noble nature, is led to forsake his tribe 
and their ways of life, and become a Greek, in 
the hope of winning the love of Parthenia, 
which hope is of course realized. This beauti- 
ful play, we understand, will be performed at 
the Howard Athenwum, in this city, during Mrs. 
Mowatt’s engagement here, and we are certain 
that it cannot fail to create much interest and 
something quite new and beautiful in theatricals. 


ENGLISH ANNEXATION, 

Things look sad for the English at the Cape 
of Good Hope. As usual, they have got a bad 
cause, and are conducting it to a bad issue. The 
London Times says: 


“We are spending millions in the hope of a 
barren conquest, which, after all, we are not des- 
tined to obtain. and we are pouring forth like 
water the blood of brave and honorable men in 
the most worthless cause that ever armed the 
hand of man against his brother.” 


Fouxxy.—Southworth & Hawes, Tremont 
Row, Boston, lately took the portrait of a lady 
so admirably that her husband preferred it to the 
original ! 


Neatness.—No lady who has any regard for 
herself, or any respect for the society in which 
she moves, will be slovenly in her appearance, 
or careless in her attire. 

Too True.—How many human hearts, like 

the Arctic Pole, have an open sea around the 


centre, but only reachable through an almost 
impassable desert of ice. 


Cure ror Sore Turoat.—Take one tea- 
spoonful each of red pepper and common salt, 
mix with vinegar, and gargle the throat repeat- 
edly. 


Astronomy. —A young astronomer, Mr. Wm. 
C. Langdon, aged only 20, is about to lecture in 
the Maryland Institute. He is endorsed by 
Professors Henry, Bache, and Mitchell. 


Be carervurt.—In Bangor, a short time since, 
ayoung lady, named Elizabeth Newhall, was 
run into by the shaft of a sleigh, and nearly 
killed. 


A Broure.—Recently, in Broadway, N. Y., a 
drunken man fell against a lady, knocking her 
down with so much force that her leg was 
broken. 


Tue Trape.—Once ice merchant in New 
Bedford has housed nine thousand tons of clear 
and beautiful ice during the present winter. 

Epvcationat.—There are in the United 
States no less than two hundred and seventeen 
colleges and professional sehools. 


ExrressiveE.—The converted negroes of Sier- 
ra Leone call the marginal readings of the Scrip- 
tures, “talk by the wayside.” 
Russtan Stavery.—In Russia, the propor- 
tion of freemen is but one to five. Out of 
54,000,000 inhabitants 42,000,000 are serfs. 


> 


Acrp Nrecress.—Catherine Crevier, a color- 
ed woman, diced at St. Louis, a few days since, 
at the advanced age of 104 years. 


Arnitrary.—The Austrian government is 
demanding a tax of $225 from every full grown 
person emigrating to America. 


Wanside Gatherings. 

Mr. Clay’s health is greatly improved. 

Orders have been received at the Washington 
Navy Yard to construct a United States steamer. 

Mrs. Oakes Smith says that the Witch of En- 
dor was young and beautiful. 

Judge Barton, of Philadelphia, it is feared, 
was recently drowned at San Francisco. 

The rumored duel between ex-Governor John- 
son and Senator Cooper was a hoax. 

There are six printers in the Pennsylvania 
State Senate, out of thirty-three members. 

The Biscacciantis are to be accompanied by 
George Loder in their professional visit to Cali- 
fornia. 

It is estimated that one thousand German 
emigrants have settled at Cincinnati within the 
last sixty days. 

A Mr. Blakely, of Iowa, was recently burned 
to death by being caught in a prairic-fire near 
St. Joseph’s, Missouri. 

British steamer Astoria arrived at Charleston 
from Glasgow, with five of her crew in a state of 
mutiny. 

The trunk of Gov. Kossuth was lost in the 
snow lately, between Ebensburg and Blairsville, 
Pa. It contained all his clothing. 

Granville John Penn, great grandson of Wil- 
liam, had a public reception by the Philadelphia 
City Council on Monday. 

The Grand Jury in the New York Art Union 
case, have returned a bill of indictment against 
Mr. Bennett, for libel. 

The buoys in Doboy and Kenello Sounds, at 
the entrance to the port of Darien, have been 
replaced. 

The Cuban excitement rioters of New Orleans 
have been tried, but the jury not being able to 
agree, were discharged. 

There have been six hundred murders in 
Texas in the last four years, and out of this 
startling number, not six have been convicted. 

The Rey. Mr. Gibson and two others had each 
a leg broken, by a collision, on Wednesday, the 
2ist ult., on the Georgia railroad. 

An engineer on the Ohio and Baltimore Rail- 
road, named Garrison, was crushed to death 
lately, against a bridge near Chester. 

The last New England Farmer contained a 
picture of the apple tree planted in 1648, b 
Peregrine White, as it now looks in Marshfield. 


Pennsylvania produced more wheat in the year 
1851, than any other State in the Union. In the 
production of Indian corn, Ohio took the lead. 


The French navy boast the oldest man-of-war 
in the world—the Ocean, one hundred and 
twenty guns, launched in 1790. 

There seems a chivalry in Southern latitudes. 
The birthday of Washington is to be celebrated 
at Tallahassee, Fa., by a tournament. 

California widows are reported to be abun- 
dant in Michigan ; two hundred men having left 
one county, and twenty others a single village. 


The steamer Pitser Miller exploded at the 
mouth of White river, on the Mississippi, on 
24th ult. Several persons were killed, and oth- 
ers badly wounded. 

Several persons hitched a cow to a sleigh, 
jumped in, and drove and goaded her through 
most of the principal streets of Cincinnati, a few 
nights since. 

The net proceeds of the reception given by 
the Bar of New York to Kossuth amounted to 
$4200. Miss Davenport, the actress, has sent 
$300 to the Hungarian Governor. 

The public are cautioned against taking $100 
notes on the bank of Virginia, as nearly all that 
are out have been stolen, and will be disputed at 
the bank. 

Mr. Charles Black, of New Orleans, has re- 
covered $10,000 damages from the Carolina 
Railroad Company, for the breaking of the legs 
of his son by an accident upon that road. 

Thirty-three steamers were built at Louisville, 
New Albany and Jetfersonville, Ia., during the 

ast year, at an expense of $900,500. The 
cost $120,000. 

The Republic of France is to have a newkind 
of Government Secretary. One of the members 
of Louis Napoleon's Cabinet will be a Secretary 
of Literature and Art. 

The oath now required of the publie fune- 
tionaries in France runs as follows :—*‘I swear 
obedience to the Constitution, and fidelity to the 
President.” 

A lad between eight and nine years of age, a 
son of Mr. Charles Harmer. of Germantown, was 
killed a few days ago, in a collision between two 
sleds, on one of which he was riding down a 
hill. 

The Endicott Pear Tree was brought from 
England, by Goy. Endicott, in 1628. There is 
a pear tree still standing in Eastham, which was 
— by Goy. Prince about 200 years ago. 

fe was chosen governor in 1634. 

M. Bordenave, a French Professor in Chureh- 
ill’s Academy at Sing Sing, was found frozen to 
death lately. He had previously attempted sui- 
cide. He was well known, and had been in the 
academy for many years. 

A letter has been received from President 
Roberts, of the Republic of Liberia. stating that 
Grando, a native chief, had made an attack on 
Fishtown, burned the village, and killed several 
of the inhabitants. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The Persian stage is in a most flourishing 
condition. 

Monseigneur Dounet, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, has been raised to the dignity of a 
Cardinal. 

The posts previously occupied by the National 
Guards, are now guarded by the troops of the 
Seine. 

Mdme Sontag has appeared at Cologne, in 
“La Fille du Regiment,” with the most un- 
bounded success. 

The French Eagle is re-established on the 
banner of the army, and on the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

Advices from St. Petersburg announce the 
suspension of Messrs. C. Luntz & Co., of that 
city; liabilities £50,000. 

Gorgey, it is said, has been dismissed from the 
Austrian service, on suspicion of being as false 
to Austria as to Hungary. 

The Croce di Savoia, of the 30th ult., states 
that the Emperor of Russia would probably 
spend part of the winter at Venice. 

The production of silk in Europe has recently 
undergone great improvements, owing to the 
introduction of Chinese methods. 

The Opinion Publique of Paris lately appeared 
with one column black, the censor having struck 
out so much of an editorial article. 

A very rich sulphur mine has been opened at 
Bohar, on the Red Sea. The Sulphur can be 
delivered pure at Alexandria, for 62 1-2 cents 
the ewt. 

Parisian society is very much amused with 
the manuscript newspapers which circulate from 
hand to hand, discussing topics illegal for 
print. 

The Sultan is fond of musical boxes. Te 
has just ordered, at Vienna, a number of watches 
with machines attached, to play airs from the 
Prophet. 

.By letters from Hong Kong to Nov. 29, it is 
said that the mandarins are purchasing arms 
and warlike stores of all kinds. The rebels are 
said to be near Canton. 

From an official document, just issued, it is 
shown that the cost of taking down, removing 
and reinstating the Marble Arch now at Hyde- 
Park Corner, was a little short of £11,000. 

It is stated that the Pope has ordered two 
handsome blocks of marble to be prepared for 
the Washington Monument, and which he de- 
signs shortly to despatch to this country. 

Baron Kinning, manager of the Hungarian 
Committee in London, under the appointment, 
has died of a broken heart, caused by the per- 
sonalities of a correspondent of the Daily News. 


Sands of Gold. 


——tThe rarest gems often lie hidden in ken- 
nels of impurity. 
Bigotry murders religion, to frighten fools 
with her ghosts. 


Words are the daughters of the mind, 
but actions are the sons of the soul. 

— Discovery often becomes a crime, and 
doubt of established error, treason. 
They that laugh at everything, and they 
that fret at everything, are alike fools. 
As a bird wandereth from her nest, so is 
a man that wandereth from his place. 
Wit loses its respect with the good when 
seen in company with malice. 
Imagination is a source of torment to 
many. While to others it is a pleasing faculty ; 
the cause is in physical composition. 
Youth endures nothing more easily than 
poverty, if only a love, either of a heart or a 
science, illuminate their dark present. 
Religion may be a very comfortable cloak 
under which to hide; but if religion does not 
make a man deal honestly, it is not worth having. 
A mountain is made up of atoms, and 
friendship of little matters, and if the atoms hold 
not together, the mountain is crumbled into 
dust. 


Resistance to small temptations gives 
strength to overcome great ones. All the moral 
strength which a man can gain he will sooner or 
later need. 

It is not the height to which men are ad- 
vanced that makes them giddy; it is the looking 
down with contempt upon those beneath.—Con- 
versations of Lord Byron. 


He who does good to another man, does 
good also to himself; not only in consequence, 
but in the very act of doing it, for the conscious- 
ness of well doing is an ample reward. 

Genius, when not under the control of 
virtuous principles, is very apt to pursue a way- 
ward course, to the injury not only of its pos- 
sessor, but also of socicty. 

When I see a young profligate squander- 
ing his fortune in bagnios, or at the gaming ta- 
ble, I cannot help looking on him as hastening 
his own death, and in a manner digging his own 
grave. 


The chief art of learning, as Locke has 
observed, is to attempt but little at atime. The 
widest excursions of the mind are made by short 
flights, frequently repeated ; the most lofty fab- 
rics of science are formed by the continued accu- 
mulation of single propositions. 


’ 
Joker's Olio. 

There is a lady in this place so high minded 
that she disdains to own she has common sense. 
- Bright fellow—one who does not know when 
it is night, unless he sees the cows come home. 

Why is a printer the most successful lady’s 
man we have? Because he always succeeds in 
making an impression. 

Why is a man charged with a crime like types ? 
Because he should not be locked up till the matter 
is well proved. 

. A young man in Schenectady, on being crossed 
in love last week, seized a dumpling and dashed 
his brains out. 

“Pa, aint I growing tall?” “Why, what’s 
your height, sonny?” “I’m seven feet, lacking 
a yard!” 

Cakes sprinkled with caraway sced should be 
eaten by such as are harassed with business.— 
They may drive care away. 

The man who outran a rumor, has been pitted 
against the man who lived down a slander. In 
our opinion it will be a draw game. 

A man was recently frozen to death in Mobile; 
next advices from Greenland, it is expected, will 
bring accounts of coup de soleil. 

Punch—a good authority—says that Mr. Bar- 
num is in active treaty for the purchase of the 
celebrated “ House that Jack built.” 

An individual, whose antagonist spit tobacco- 
juice in his face, remarked that he was decidedly 
opposed to Viryinia abstractions. 

Miss Leslie says that plain-faced girls should 
dress plainly. Very true, but did Miss Leslie 
ever see a young lady that was willing to admit 
that she had a plain face ? 

The reason why the Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire boys are so tall is, because they are in the 
habit of drawing themselves up so as to peep 
over the mountain to see the sun rise. It is 
dreadful stretching work. 

Philosophers say that shutting the eyes makes 
the sense of hearing more acute. A wag sug- 
gests that this accounts for the many closed 
eyes that are seen in our churches every Sunday. 

We have actually seen the man who never 
heard of Stebbings! He says, in extenuation, 
that his principal amusements for some months 
past, have been attending coroner’s inquests and 
funerals.. Poor fellow !—Carpet Bag. 

The lady who wouldn’t recognize a friend 
when she met him in the street, with his working 
clothes on, passed through this city on Saturday 
en route for the Springs, accompanied by the 
gentleman who believes all the ladies are in love 
with his big whiskers. 

“J thought Mr. Clay never drank anything,” 
said Jones to Walker, the other day, as the great 
sage of Ashland joined some old friends ina 
social glass at Hewlett’s Exchange, in New Or- 
leans. “ Well, you can’t exactly say he drinks,” 
responded W., “he only moi$tens his Clay.” 
Jones passed his beaver— Cincinnati Dispatch. 

Jeems, my lad, keep away from the gals. Ven 
you see one coming, dodge. Jest sich a critter 
as that young ‘un cleaning the door-step on 
vother side of the street fooled yer poor dad, 
Jimmy. Don’t cast yer eye over that way and 
vink. If it hadn't a been for her, you and yer 
dad might ha been in Californey huntin’ dimuns, 
my son. 
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Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
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this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
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leading theekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
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It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 
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for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged® 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 
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SLEASOMNS PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


VIEW AND SKETCH OF AROLCA. 

The view above was taken by our artist on the 
spot and is true to the life. The first house on the 
left was built by an English shoemaker, the 
second house is a general country store, kept by 
Don Manuel Montabia, the next one is owned 
by Don Camilo Hermosila, the opposite one is 
owned by his brother, Camelio Hermosila, 
two emigrants from old Spain. About forty 
years ago, an English sloop-of-war was wrecked 
at the mouth of the Town Bull River, three 
miles distant from Arousa, and these two bro- 
thers, with the country peons, drove those of the 
crew, that reached the shore, to the overhanging 
rocks, and forced them over the cliffs, where 
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VIEW OF THE TOWN OF AROUCA, CHILI. 


they perished. The flag over the store is the 
republican flag of Chili; the higher corner is 
ground blue with a white star, the section on a 
range with it is red, the lower portion of it is 
white. The old walls built by Cortes, when he 
conquered the Spanish main, the ruins of which 
still remain, are to be seen each side of the en- 
trance; they are built of adopes. On the hill 
is seen the church and bell-tower, to call the in- 
habitants to mass ; there is no tongue to the bell, 
but the bell-ringer mounts the ladder, armed 
with two pebbles or stones, with which he ham- 
mers on the bell. Arousa is situated on the 
Bay of St. Maria, and contains, at the present 
time, about 700 inhabitants. 


FALLS AT 8ST. JOHNS RIVER. 

The graphic picture which we present be- 
low, is a scene at the “ Falls of St Johns River,” 
near the city of St. Johns. The lumber-boats 
and rafts come from the upper waters of the St. 
Johns, and from the Aroostook country, present- 
ing to the eye of the New Englander a novel and 
most picturesque sight, as they rise and then 
plunge over and into the tremendous swells and 
eddies of the rapids and falls. Often the passage 
is attended with great risk, both to life and 
property, owing to the strength of the current, 
which often dashes the immense rafts of timber 
upon the rocky points of the shore, and hurls 
them in scattered masses of logs in such a wild 


View AT THE FALLS OF 8T. JOHNS RIVER, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


manner as to astonish the beholder; and yet 
the raftsmen keep their footing on the raft, as a 
general thing, or if thrown into the eddies, are 
rescued by their companions. There were some 
forty boats and rafts plunging and crashing 
through this passage when our artist sketched 
the picture, and altogether presented a scene of 
deep interest. The danger attendant on this 
employment stimulates the energies of these 
hardy wood-craftsmen, and though often in cir- 
cumstances of much peril, yet seldom is life lost 
in their undertakings. This scene is just above 
the place where the magnificent suspension 
bridge, now in the course of construction, is to be 
situated. 
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